THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR IN 
THE PACIFIC’ 


By Admiral R. L. Conolly, U.S.N. 


HAT follows deals principally with the strategy and tactics of the 

last war in the Pacific. Scant mention will be made of operations 
in the China-Burma-India theatre because the latter operations impinged 
but slightly, from the overall viewpoint, on Pacific theatre operations. 

The essentially naval nature of the war in the Pacific made it differ 
widely from that of the European theatre in respect to the techniques 
and tactics employed. Amphibious operations in the European theatre 
were only the preliminary phase of a land campaign. Amphibious 
operations in the Pacific were the warp and woof of entire campaigns and 
the hallmark of the entire Pacific war. 

The emphasis placed on the naval strategy and tactics of the war in 
the Pacific will, I trust, be attributed to the essential nature of the subject 
and not to the colour of my cloth. 

Throughout, I am mindful of the tremendously important roles 
played by our allies in the war in the Pacific. The Australian, Canadian 
and New Zealand forces, the Dutch, the Royal Navy—all contributed 
gloriously to our common cause. 

In 1941, the trend of world events pointed definitely toward the 
early and active involvement of the United States in open hostilities. 
With commitments in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, our fleet was 
divided by the transfer of important fleet units from the Pacific and the 
heavy losses we sustained in the Pearl Harbor attack placed us in a very 
poor strategic position. 

Consequently, the allied strategy used in the conduct of the first 
stage of World War II in the Pacific was decidedly defensive in character 
due to Japanese superiority in material and numbers, the initiative 
possessed by the aggressor and the Combined Chiefs of Staff decision to 
concentrate our efforts on the defeat of Germany first. This latter decision, 
which resulted in approximately only 15 per cent. of the overall allied 
global war effort being turned against the Japanese in the Pacific for many 
months, was based on the following facts. Firstly, against the Japanese 
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we needed naval strength. This we lost overnight at Pearl Harbor, and 
we required time in which to rebuild that lost strength. Secondly, the 
Japanese would require a long time to convert their newly acquired 
sources of raw materials into war-making capacity, whereas Germany 
had the opportunity in hand and the ability to exploit quickly the high 
war production potential of the European countries she had overrun. 

What was the overall Japanese strategy in the Pacific? Firstly, 
to destroy United States sea power by a surprise attack. Secondly, to over- 
run the East Indies ‘ storehouse’ and there obtain the raw materials 
needed to support her aggressive national policies. Thirdly, to establish 
a land-sea-air defence complex in the vast Pacific Ocean areas west of the 
approximate line Aleutians-Hawaii-New Caledonia-Australia. Fourthly, 
behind this depth of defence to hold and exploit the resources of her 
newly acquired gains in order to increase her strength for future, predatory 
campaigns. 

From the allied point of view, the war in the Pacific comprised four 
stages. These were: Falling back, holding, then seizing the initiative 
and, lastly, exploiting the initiative thus seized. The first stage lasted 
from December 7th 1941 (Pearl Harbor attack), until the Battle of the 
Coral Sea on May 7th and 8th 1942. In the second stage our operations, 
although primarily defensive, still permitted some offensive operations. 
The end of this stage came with the conclusion of the Battle of Midway 
in early June 1942. The third stage began with the United States landing 
at Guadalcanal in August 1942 and ended with the Japanese failure to 
regain the initiative there, approximately one year later. The fourth stage, 
in which we were able to press our initiative home,.ended with the 
Japanese surrender. 

Thus our overall Pacific theatre strategy which gradually evolved 
and unfolded was to fall back fighting a defensive action until we could 
build up our strength. Then, as our relative strength expanded, we 
brought the enemy advance to a halt and held. Finally, in progressively 
increasing strength we pushed through to the heart of the Japanese 
octopus defences by way of the Central and South West Pacific. An often 
proposed allied Northern Pacific thrust was ruled out by weather. 

The South West Pacific area was assigned to General of the Army 
MacArthur, who set up his initial combined Headquarters in Sydney after 
he was ordered to withdraw from Corregidor. The Pacific Ocean areas 
were assigned to the command of Fleet Admiral Nimitz with head- 
quarters at Pearl Harbor. 

Now by January 1st, 1942, the Japanese were well on their way in 
their southern thrust toward the East Indies ‘ storehouse ’ filled with the 
essential raw materials which were so urgently required. The areas under 
their control included the Philippines and Thailand in the west. North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula were soon to be overrun. In the east 
Wake had fallen, the Gilberts had been seized and New Ireland was in 
enemy hands. 

While all of this was going on we were not idle. We gathered our 
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meagre allied forces available in the Far East and attempted to delay the 
Japanese southern thrust. The Java Sea campaign was bitterly fought by 
our allied team, pitifully outnumbered but unsurpassed in purpose, 
courage and tenacity. But in spite of their gallantry (it was a losing fight 
against an irresistible tide), on February 28th 1942, the Japanese landed 
on the north coast of Java. 

Meanwhile, we had realised that we must establish Pacific bases to 
link our long lines of communication from the States to the fighting 
theatre. Early in 1942 we developed bases in New Caledonia, Espiritu 
Santo, Efate, in certain Fiji Islands, and established troop training and 
rehabilitation camps in Australia and New Zealand. These bases there- 
after were in constant use as troop staging and fueling and reprovisions 
stations. Here material and supplies were stockpiled and from here 
distributed. Without these bases it is improbable that we could have 
stopped the Japanese South Pacific eastward thrust or deterred them from 
invading Australia and New Zealand. 

Now while we established essential sea and air lines of communication 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Australia and New Zealand and attempted, in vain, to 
stem the advance of the Japanese into the Netherlands East Indies, our 
submarines assumed the one offensive role of this stage of the war—an 
offensive role that continued with increasing success throughout the long 
years that lay ahead, 

Our offensive submarine campaign, deep within the otherwise enemy 
dominated sea areas, wreaked such havoc on the Japanese that its impor- 
tance cannot be over-emphasised. A moment of digression to briefly 
highlight this campaign is appropriate at this time, together with some 
comments on the Japanese submarine campaign. 

Without adequate shipping, Japan could not survive. Her merchant- 
men were the red corpuscles of her body economic, as the inhabitants of 
island empires know so well. 

From early 1942 until the close of the war, Japanese shipping losses 
increased rapidly. By late 1944, 75 per cent. of her tankers were sunk. 
By wat’s end 80 per cent. of her shipping was destroyed. 

Sixty-three per cent. of all Japanese shipping was sunk by United States 
submarines. 

The Japanese navy also felt their sting. One battleship, four carriers, 
four escort carriers, three heavy cruisers, forty-three destroyers and 
twenty-three submarines besides 189 minor combatant vessels and 
auxiliaries were killed by our submarines. Similarly, our submarines 
sunk many ships bearing troops and supplies to islands obviously marked 
by us for future capture, thus contributing to the isolation of the impend- 
ing battlefields. 

In addition to the above losses sustained by the Japanese from United 
States submarine action, the submarines of our allies operating in the 
South West Pacific contributed their share in the destruction of Japanese 
naval and merchant shipping. 

Our submarines, in an auxiliary role as aircraft lifeguards, saved many 
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of our ditched aircraft crews and thus served to bolster morale tremen- 
dously. 

Unexpectedly, the Japanese produced no submarine campaign which 
could compare with that of the allies either in scope or effectiveness. 
Allied sinkings did result from that source, however, and in the first stages 
of the war these sinkings were a serious concern, but the enemy’s initial 
successes were not sustained and the campaign became increasingly 
feeble. At best, their submarine campaign sinkings were mere pinpricks 
compared to the deep lethal stabs of our own submarine operations 
against Japanese naval and merchant shipping. Pre-occupied as we were 
with the U-boat problem in the Atlantic, we would have been in dire 
straits if the Japanese had been as resourceful and proficient in submarine 
warfare as were the Germans. It is our good fortune that they were not 
and that internal bickerings in the Japanese Imperial General Staff 
resulted in curtailment of offensive submarine operations and the more 
frequent assignment of submarines to auxiliary, non-offensive roles in 
logistic support of the Japanese army. 

Generally speaking, in the first days of the war, allied and Japanese 
had the same weapons and skill in detecting and killing enemy submarines. 
But as war went on, the allies developed new weapons, techniques and 
tactics whereas the Japanese, unable to keep up in such a demanding and 
intensive technological race, due to shortages of every kind, grew weaker 
and weaker in the anti-submarine warfare field. 

Returning now from this digression to the early days of 1942, we 
recall that by the end of February the Japanese had landed on the North 
Java coast. The foilowing month saw further Jap successes. The 
Solomons had been entered. The Bismarcks, Philippines, Netherlands 
East Indies and most of New Guinea were controlled by Japanese arms. 
In South East Asia all of Malaya was in Japanese hands and Burma was 
half overrun. The high tide of Japanese aggression occurred in August 
1942. 

Anything we could do to pin down enemy aircraft at home would be 
helpful. Anything that would throw the Japanese plans and thinking off 
base was to our advantage. In February and March we raided the Mar- 
shalls, Wake and Marcus by air and surface bombardment. On April 18th 
1942, the famous Doolittle air raid against the Japanese homeland, 
launched from our carriers to the eastward of Japan, was delivered. The 
enemy was so surprised and worried thereby, due in part no doubt to the 
presidential announcement that the raid was launched from an imaginary 
locale invented by an Englishman (Shangri La), that a considerable 
number of his fighters were pinned down thereafter in the homeland for 
repelling such future attacks. The raid also supplied the allied morale 
an important boost and possessed great public appeal. 

Of course this did not materially deter the Japanese in their onward 
thrust. They lost no time in consolidating their gains in the Bismarcks 
and on the northern coast of New Guinea. In May they were prepared to 
make an ‘ end run’ by sea around the eastern tip of Papua to seize Port 
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Motesby as an opening step toward the invasion of Australia. (It will be 
recalled that they attempted previously to march south overland through 
the Markham Valley to Port Moresby, but were stalled by torrential rains 
and by allied air and ground effort.) 

The opening phase of the Coral Sea action, in which the Japanese 
attempt to move by water to Port Moresby was frustrated, was under- 
taken by United States carrier-based aircraft in their attack on Japanese 
shipping in Tulagi, on May 4th, 1942. In the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
fought on May 7th and 8th, the direct threat of Japanese invasion of 
Australia was finally removed. Although our losses in that battle were 
one carrier, one tanker, one destroyer and sixty-six aircraft, the Japanese 
losses were higher, particularly in aircraft and precious naval pilots. 

In addition, the Japanese lost far more strategically for we now passed 
from the defensive to a more aggressive role. 

All available intelligence foretold the Japanese design to throw a 
Central Pacific thrust toward Hawaii (with seizure and occupation of 
Midway as their first objective) shortly following the Coral Sea action. 
Quick redeployment of our still meagre forces was accomplished to repel 
that thrust. 

On the morning of June 3rd 1942, large Japanese naval forces were 
picked up by air search, well to the west of Midway, thus proving our 
prediction. A four-day battle took place in which the Japanese suffered 
a decisive defeat by virtue of the persistent, determined and courageous 
action of our Air Forces (Navy, Marine and B-17’s of the Army Air Force). 
This battle marked the end of the general Japanese offensive in the 
Pacific. ‘The Japanese threat to the Hawaiian group and the United States 
west coast was cancelled. Except for enemy operations in the Aleutians, 
initiated just as the Battle of Midway was starting, resulting in landings 
on Attu and Kiska, the South Pacific alone remained as an active theatre. 

It was there that we determined to shift to the limited offensive 
which was initiated by our landing in the Solomons. This was done in 
order to protect our lines of communications to Australia and New 
Zealand and stop the Japanese advances in that direction. Our ally of 
bad weather in the Aleutians persuaded us to postpone ejection of the 
Japanese from that area to a later date. 

Thus, on August 7th 1942, according to plan, a reinforced United 
States Marine Division landed in Guadalcanal and Tulagi in a move 
which caught the Japanese by complete surprise. 

Guadalcanal per se was not particularly important, although it had 
a nearly finished airfield, but in the overall strategy it was a keystone in 
the plan to protect the security of the islands to the south as well as the 
Continent of Australia. 

Moreover, it became a magnet for the Japanese, who were intent to 
reinforce their beseiged troops ; regain the initiative and retake the air 
base which we had seized and quickly activated. 

At first, the naval phases of the engagements were most costly for the 
allies. In the Battle of Savo Island, August 9th 1942, the Japanese, in a 
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night attack on our naval forces protecting Guadalcanal, scored heavily by 
sinking one Australian and three United States heavy cruisers and damag- 
ing other units. An intense struggle was waged in the Solomons Islands 
area, high-lighted by such memorable sea battle names‘as those of ‘ The 
Eastern Solomons,’ ‘ Cape Esperance,’ ‘ Santa Cruz Islands,’ ‘ Guadal- 
canal,” ‘ Tassafaronga,’ ‘ Kula Gulf,’ ‘ Kolombangara ’ and ‘ Vella Gulf.’ 
The campaign finally came to a close, favourably for the allies after 
approximately one year of naval, air and land fighting. The effect of 
this struggle upon the Japanese naval strength was critical and the position 
was never restored. Her escort vessel losses resulting from this cam- 
paign unbalanced her fleet and crippled her overall naval fighting 
strength. 

In February 1943, the enemy evacuated the majority of his remaining 
troops from Guadalcanal; in General MacArthur’s theatre the threat 
imposed by the second overland Japanese thrust at Port Moresby had been 
repelled. 

Turning to the north, in the Aleutians in June 1942, the enemy had 
landed troops in Attu and Kiska. During July, Japanese attempts to 
reinforce these troops were frustrated by our submarines and allied air 
attacks. As a preliminary to ejecting the Japanese from the Aleutians, we 
occupied Adak and Amchitka and established air bases there from whence 
almost daily raids were conducted on Kiska. In May 1943, Attu was 
invaded by our amphibious forces and by the end of that month Attu was 
in our possession. In July, Kiska was bombed from the air and bom- 
barded from the sea. Unknown to us, under cover of fog the Japanese 
evacuated that island, and when our troops landed there in August of 
the same year, no enemy was found. The Aleutians were now freed of the 
Japanese and Alaska was safe. Our strategy from here on to the finish, 
as previously mentioned, dismissed the Northern Pacific from major 
offensive effort considerations. 

Parenthetically, please note the timing of these three Japanese thrusts : 


The Coral Sea thrust—May 7th, 1942. 
The Midway thrust —June 3rd, 1942 
The Aleutian thrust —Early June, 1942. 


From the Coral Sea north to Midway is roughly 2,400 miles ; from 
Midway north to the Aleutians, 1,200 miles. By wide dispersal and nearly 
coincident timing, the Japanese evidently hoped to gain an advantage. 
The success we enjoyed in coping with their strategy was based on our 
accurate intelligence, our high degree of mobility and their failure 
properly to estimate our capabilities. 

The Japanese had also failed properly to exploit the principle of 
concentration of force. 

Thus, the Japanese general offensive was brought toa close. Derived 
from our increasing strength in men and materials, the allied strategy 
which now developed was to hold what we had in the northern Pacific 
and to harrass the enemy therefrom ; to roll up the Japanese Pacific south- 
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eastern thrust by what may be called the MacArthur axis ; and to opema 
Central... ~c thrust—the Nimitz axis. The Nimitz axis onward advance 
was designed to mesh closely with that of MacArthur’s, both by timing 
and purpose. 

The purpose of the allied Central Pacific thrust was to usurp the 
control exercised over the Central Pacific Ocean areas by the Japanese. 
This Japanese-dominated area lay roughly north of 5° south latitude and 
west of the international date line. This Japanese control over this area 
was exercised by Japanese sea power initially based on Truk and enemy 
air power based on islands throughout the area. Dislodgement of the 
Japanese from Truk would make possible further Central Pacific advances 
and at the same time free the northern flank of the MacArthur axis, 
allowing him to advance west and north of New Guinea. With this 
initial aim accomplished, the mutually supporting spearheads of these two 
axes would advance ; MacArthur’s through the Netherlands East Indies 
on to the Philippines; Nimitz’s on toward the Marianas, with the 
Japanese Island chain the bull’s eye of the two axes’ spearheads. 

As a preliminary move in the Central Pacific campaign, we chose to 
occupy the Gilbert Islands on the eastern periphery of enemy-occupied 
islands. This objective would protect our newly-won positions in the 
Solomons; furnish an initial base for the Central Pacific thrust ; provide 
airfields for protective fighters and for neutralisation of enemy airfields 
within bomber range. Our landings were made on Tarawa, Makin and 
Apamama in the Gilbert group. This was our first major amphibious 
operation against strongly fortified and garrisoned enemy atolls. We 
learned many lessons in the short bloody struggle which was fought there, 
These lessons we later used to our advantage. 

Co-ordinated with this operation, in the South West Pacific, with 
brilliant encircling movements, in which our Australian and New Zealand 
allies played such outstanding roles, employing paratroops and amphibious 
operations under the overall command of General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur, Salamaua and Lae fell, followed later by the fall of Finchafen. 
The allied South West Pacific forces now started their westward advance 
toward the East Indies. 

Meantime, the Central Pacific campaign pressed onward toward the 
goal of neutralising Truk, by the conduct of the Marshall Island 
campaign. The capture of these key islands in the Marshall group was 
the strategic break-through. With these key islands in our possession 
we would be able to neutralise Truk and operate our carrier aircraft far 
behind the enemy lines. At the same time we could protect MacArthur’s 
northern flank and permit him to move westward. It opened the door 
to the exploitation phase of the Central Pacific campaign initiated by the 
occupation of the Marianas which followed. To conduct this campaign 
with minimum losses, elimination of Japanese ait was essential. Shore 
and carrier aircraft as well as naval ship bombardment was used for this 
purpose and in the following manner. While our shore-based aircraft 
from Hawaii via Midway struck Wake, Gilbert Island based aircraft 
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struck Kusaie, Mili, Jaluit and Nauru. Carrier aircraft knocked out 
Japanese air on Wotje and Maloelap and Kwajalein in one day. That 
night one fast carrier group moved west to Eniwetok and on the follow- 
ing morning knocked out the enemy air held there by night surface 
bombardment of airfields through which the Eniwetok Jap ’planes might 
have been staged to resupply the eastern island fields whose aircraft had 
been destroyed the previous day by the carrier strikes mentioned above. 

The above neutralising operations combined with the many costly but 
valued lessons learned in the Gilberts made the Marshall group operations 
comparatively easy, rapid and cheap in casualties. 

Now, we operated our main fleet, with its fast carrier task force, 
in the Central, rather than in the South West Pacific, formany reasons, Its 
Central Pacific location permitted us to defend and protect our line of 
communications to the United States against any threats of the Japanese 
main fleet. At the same time we were closer to our United States source of 
supplies. In addition, practically every base we needed in the Central 
Pacific to support our western advance was located on small islands or 
atolls strongly garrisoned and fortified by the Japanese. Before we could 
capture these bases and utilise them, we had to isolate them from enemy 
air, bomb and bombard them heavily and then storm them by amphibious 
assault. 

On the other hand, in the South West Pacific, due to the larger land 
masses, the choice of successive stepping stones was limited principally by 
the combat radius of MacArthur’s land-based aircraft which became the 
yardstick for the maximum separation of the majority of his successive 
landings. With a wide choice of selection of land bases to choose from 
for seizure and exploitation, he oft-times succeeded in landing where the 
enemy was not, thus saving men, material and time. A particularly 
brilliant example of this type of operation was the occupation of the 
Admiralty Islands in February 1943, in which a reconnaissance in force, 
resulted in change of the operation to that of seizure and occupation. 

The fast carriers permitted the Central Pacific advance to move 
forward at a much higher velocity than that in the South West Pacific 
because with carrier-based aircraft in support of our amphibious opera- 
tions the distance between our successive objectives could be much 
greater than the combat radius of the shore-based tactical aircraft which 
was the limiting factor in South Western Pacific leap-frog jumps as long 
as no carriers were available there. This higher velocity of advance in 
the Central Pacific was most desirable in order to let this thrust ‘ catch 
up,’ longitudinally, with the South Western Pacific advance. 

Some may ask: What did the fast carrier task force comprise ? What 
could it do? How many ’planes could it throw into combat? What 
were the characteristics of these "planes ? 

A typical fast carrier task force would be sub-divided into groups, 
not in excess of three or four. Each group consisted of three to four 
carriers and their aircraft, and in addition usually one fast battleship, three 
cruisers and approximately sixteen destroyers for screening purposes. 
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Each carrier carried approximately eighty aircraft which gave 320 aircraft 
per group and approximately 1,000 aircraft per task force. The battleship, 
Cruisers and destroyers provided a terrific anti-aircraft artillery strength to 
repel enemy air attacks which might break through the combat air patrol 
cover. The destroyers provided anti-submarine screen for the other 
vessels. The battleships and cruisers provided heavy artillery for shore 
and ship bombardment as required. 

The fast carrier task force was the long arm of the fleet. It arrived 
at the objective area in advance of the amphibious forces and with the 
help of our submarines proceeded to isolate the target. 

It destroyed threatening enemy aircraft and neutralised or interdicted 
the air fields from which such aircraft could challenge our assault landings. 
These operations extended far beyond shoreé-based aircraft range due to 
the carriers’ mobility. It guarded against attack of the Japanese fleet and 
fought off such attacks as it could furnish air support for, during and after 
the amphibious landings. Until the newly captured base was secure and 
completely activated and otherwise covered, it furnished air support and 
cover as required. 

As we approached Japan, the fast carrier task force’s continuous 
presence became increasingly necessary. So we kept it at sea supplied 
underway by a mobile support squadron, which grew in size and efficiency 
throughout the Central Pacific campaign. The fast carrier task force 
fuelled at sea, reprovisioned at sea, and in the later stages of the war 
replenished ammunition at sea, operating at high speeds throughout these 
operations. The mobility provided by virtue of the support force allowed 
sustained operations far in excess of that imagined possible by the enemy. 
Pilots and ’plane replacements were made at sea, staffs were replaced at sea. 
The Third and Fifth Fleets so often openly mentioned in war-time press 
releases, which undoubtedly awed and depressed the enemy, were 
essentially one fleet of ships operating alternately under the command 
of different Task Fleet Commanders, Halsey and Spruance respectively. 
The fast carrier task force was a component part of these fleets. 

The mobile support squadron shuttled between advanced bases 
bringing forward supplies to the fighting ships which rarely saw port, but 
frequently saw the enemy. 

The aircraft carried in these fast carriers in the Central Pacific advance 
were a match for anything the Japanese had to offer, land or carrier-based. 
Fighters, dive bombers and torpedo ’planes, all could be used for air 
bombing, strafing and rocketing purposes. Their versatility made their 
capabilities tremendous. 

Of course the fast carrier task force was but a part of a larger overall 
operational organisation which comprised the men and material needed 
for the amphibious advance. This overall organisation comprised: a 
joint expeditionary force with its transports loaded with troops, cargo 
vessels, and other amphibious craft, and gunfire and air support groups 
composed of old battleships, cruisers, destroyers and escort carrier: and 
another force which controlled shore-based aircraft, shore bases within the 
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operational area and the mobile service squadron which supplied our 
forces ashore and afloat. The unfailing success of our amphibious 
‘ steam-roller ’ was a surprise to the Japanese. 

Returning now to my narrative. 

The ease with which we succeeded in capturing Kwajalein caused a 
revision in our plans which originally called for the Pacific forces shifting 
to South Pacific to support an operation north-west of the Solomons. 
After the completion of the Kwajalein operations this revision, quickly 
made, resulted in the assault on Eniwetok covered by a fast carrier strike 
on Truk. Eniwetok was quickly captured, thus completing our domina- 
tion of the Marshall group, since it put us within shore-based air striking 
range of Truk. A fleet raid on Truk revealed that the major portion of 
the Jap Fleet was gone, but surprise was complete and we destroyed 
numerous aircraft, ships, shipping and shore installations. 

The South West Pacific forces continued to advance, indirectly 
supported by fast carrier raids on Japanese staging airfields. In April the 
Hollandia operation was conducted, covered for the first time by the fast 
carriers, which then turned to conduct neutralisation and isolation of the 
Marianas as a prelude to the June landing in Saipan. 

Meanwhile in the South West Pacific, our forces advanced, turning 
again to the shore-based air for support, since the carrier forces were 
required for the Marianas show. On May 17th 1944, an unopposed 
landing in the Wadke Island area was made to secure outpost airfields for 
further western operations. Ten days later, Biak Island was occupied, 
supported by Seventh Fleet naval forces and shore-based air from 
Hollandia and Aitape. We needed Biak for a heavy bomber base for more 
western operations. The Japanese resistance grew as our troops moved 
inland. A Japanese attempt at reinforcement by sea was broken up by an 
allied naval force commanded by Rear-Admiral Crutchley, R.N. 

Target day for opening the Marianas operation drew near. The 
strategical importance of these islands is evident. These islands were 
close enough for heavy land-based bomber operations to be conducted 
against the enemy homeland. Here was sufficient land areas to provide 
all we needed for support of our onward operations. But no atolls 
were here to provide us with the wonderful protection afforded by the 
Marshall anchorages and we had to be satisfied with what we could create 
there in the way of man-made harbours and the lee on the shallow shelf 
off Saipan until later we could gain an atoll, Ulithi, in a subsequent 
operation, in the Western Carolines. 

The Japanese responded quickly to our landing of June 15th 1944 on 
Saipan, and on the r6th one of our submarines reported the movement 
of Japanese heavy units eastward through the San Bernardino Straits. It 
was evident that their fleet had at last accepted our challenge. This was a 
Midway in reverse. 

To prevent air assistance to this Japanese threat from airfields in the 
Bonins and Volcanos, certain of our carrier forces attacked the Japanese 
bases of Iwo Jima and Chichi Jima. This done, the northern carrier task 
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groups rendezvoused west of Saipan with others of our carriers and fast 
battleships to block the line of the Japanese fleet advance. On June 19th 
the engagement with the Japanese fleet began. This was, as at Midway, a 
sea battle in which no counter surface action took place due to both sides 
employing air strikes at one another far beyond the range of surface 
gunnery. Historically known as the Battle of the Phillippine Sea and, 
in United States Navy circles, as the ‘ Marianas Turkey Shoot,’ the action 
lasted through two days. The Japanese launched their aircraft at a 
distance from our forces in excess of their combat radius, with the 
intention of striking our surface forces and then refueling at Guam or 
Rota, still held by them. We failed to co-operate by shooting them down 
and bombing and strafing the Guam and Rota fields, making them 
unsuitable for enemy use. 

By the end of the first day we had destroyed the major portion of 
the Japanese strike aircraft and by submarine action, two of the carriers in 
her attacking force. Admiral Spruance commanding our fleet, whose 
prime mission was to protect our amphibious shipping at Saipan, rightly 
refused to steam westward to meet the enemy surface threat lest he be 
drawn out of position by one enemy force while another made an end 
run past his flank and hit our amphibious shipping at Saipan. 

The second day our carrier aircraft found and hit the retiring enemy 
surface forces at sundown, sinking one and badly damaging another of 
his carriers. Darkness and low gasoline precluded further attacks. We 
lost seventy-three ’planes from ditching and night carrier landing crashes. 
However, the following day searches were successful in recovering 90 per 
cent. of the ditched aircraft crews. 

The chase was called off on June 21st without further Japanese 
losses being inflicted. Thus ended the enemy’s challenge to our Marianas 
operation. 

Guam and Tinian were taken, after the fall of Saipan, and shortly 
thereafter, in September, Peleliu and Anguar fell. Later Ulithi was handed 
to us on a platter, uncontested, and a valuable fleet anchorage, atoll-locked, 
was ours. 

Cape Sansapor, in the Vogelkop Peninsula, fell to forces of the South 
West Pacific in August and in September, under cover of army land-based 
air from Biak and Noemfoor airfields, landing was made on Morotai. 

The fast carrier task force strikes on the Philippines had shown 
the weakness of the Japanese air strength at these islands. As Admiral 
Halsey put it, the Japanese air power there was nothing but a hollow shell, 
and one evening he announced that he had nothing on the screen but 
Hedy Lamarr. The apparent acceleration of the Japanese weaknesses 
resulted in a change of plans for the South West Pacific forces which were 
scheduled to land in Mindinao, staging forward from Morotai sometime 
in November. In mid-September the decision was made to by-pass 
Mindinao and to effect landings on Leyte and Samar, in October, thus 
by-passing and isolating the considerable Japanese forces to the south 
in Mindinao. This decision was made in spite of the approach of the 
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Philippines rainy season. Many transports, fire support ships, and escort 
carriers of the Central Pacific fleet were loaned to General of the Army 
MacArthur for this operation, which was covered by the fast carrier task 
forces. This force made possible the by-passing of Mindinao. Its 
covering operations obtained photographic coverage, destroyed enemy 


air and surface strength and isolated the Philippine battlefield, and, on the - 


day of the Leyte landings furnished air support for our amphibious troops. 

On October 2zoth, four army divisions landed on the eastern shores 
of Leyte. The naval force supporting this operation comprised over 650 
ships. In addition to these vessels, the Third Fleet, including the fast 
carrier task force, covered and supported the operation. 

The Japanese reaction was not long in coming. It was now or never. 
The spearheads of our attack were rapidly converging on her homeland. If 
the allies succeeded and established themselves in the Philippines, her 
LOC to the East Indies ‘ storehouse’ already cut deeply by allied sub- 
marine action would soon be drained white by the additional merciless 
onslaughts of allied air striking westward from liberated Philippine bases. 
The Japanese knew that allied sea-power must be destroyed once and for 
all. The Japanese navy was too weak to slug it out against the combined 
might of the Central and South West Pacific Fleets commanded by 
Admirals Halsey and Kinkaid respectively. By the ruse of their three- 
pronged attack, therefore, they attempted to divide the covering forces of 
the two United States fleets and destroy Admiral Kinkaid’s amphibious 
shipping in Leyte Gulf. They failed in their design principally due to 
lack of proper air cover and reconnaissance. The momentous allied naval 
victory which followed saw the elimination of the Japanese navy as a 
major fighting force and opened the door to final victory which came 
within ten months. 

The strategy from now to the finish was to consolidate our position 
in the Philippines and root the Japanese out of their ill-acquired gains in 
the East Indies, while we pressed on to occupy islands still closer to the 
Japanese homeland. Iwo Jima was seized by three Marine divisions after 
a classic land battle which will go down in history, I believe, as the 
strongest single fortified position ever carried by assault. It was used as 
a fighter escort base for heavy bombers raiding the Japanese homeland 
staging out of the Marianas, as well as for an emergency landing field 
for these heavy bombers. Okinawa in the Ryukyus was seized after a long 
bloody struggle, and in early 1945 preparations were well underway to 
invade the Japanese homelands and bring the war to a close. 

In all these operations close to the Japanese Islands we continued 
to operate in the face of Kamakazi attacks against our naval forces and 
were prepared to accept heavy losses to bring the war quickly to an end. 

Although the psychological shock of the atom bomb attacks on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki may have served to bring the war to a close 
before the invasion was made, the underlying cause of the Japanese 
surrender complex was the three years of defensive warfare that saw 
the Japanese strength wane and disappear through the ravages of 
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attrition forced upon her economic heart and military might by our sea 
power. 

The atom bomb did provide a needed face-saving, and excuse for the 
Japanese Emperor’s surrender. 

Sea power ! made the delivery of the fire bomb raids and atom bomb 
raids of heavy Mariana based bombers possible, sea power made the 
threat of and the consummation of invasion possible. Sea-power block- 
ade destroyed the Japanese ability to fight a war by denying her the essen- 
tial raw materials she required. Sea power alone could and did bring the 
required conditions into being from which a Japanese surrender inevit- 
ably must follow. 

1 The term ‘sea power’ as used here and used in Mahan’s time differs in that now it in- 
cludes the amphibious forces, the mobile service squadron, the fast carrier task forces and 
other forms of naval aviation as well as the fleet of Mahan’s. 








A STUDY IN STALINISM 
By G. B. Thomas 


Stalin: A Political Biography. 1. Deutscher. Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford 
University Press. 255. 


Among the gravest of the threats to our liberties and institutions is the 
rapid decline in the number and variety of the subjects on which free 
discussion is possible or permissible. I am not now thinking in terms of 
any formal censorship or of the arrangements that may exist to prevent 
unwelcome and dangerous publicity on matters of national defence. What 
I have in mind are those subjects on which free discussion is limited or 
restricted for patriotic or conventional reasons. Where these restrictions 
are perhaps most striking is in the realm of foreign affairs. 

It is to-day barely possible to offer any serious criticisms of the foreign 
policy of the Government. Those who have the temerity to do so are 
accused of disloyalty, of unpatriotic behaviour, of trying to stab in the 
back a hard-working and conscientious Foreign Secretary. It is true that 
anything said in criticism of Mr. Bevin, no matter how ridiculous, is 
immediately seized upon by the Communist propaganda machine and 
used to discredit the United Kingdom and to paralyse the action and 
initiative of the British Government by throwing doubt upon the strength 
of public support behind them. Nor is it possible to criticise the foreign 
policy of the Truman Administration, especially its policy in relation to 
the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. Those who do so lay 
themselves open to the same charges as those who find fault with Mr. 
Bevin. They also run the risk of being found guilty of ingratitude and of 
biting the hand that feeds them. Criticisms of Commonwealth affairs and 
policies are also under a virtual ban : they are described as an unwarrant- 
able and discourteous interference in the concerns of sovereign states— 
something that simply is not done by the best people. All these conven- 
tional restraints are gradually turning into rigid, if usually self-imposed, 
restrictions ; with the result that apart from an occasional tilt at some 
harmless Ruritanian Government, the whole stream of our criticism 
over a vast field of human relations is canalised into one channel, against 
the Soviet Union. For every blunder in international affairs, every 
failure, every frustration, every disappointment, every crisis, for every one 
of these the Soviet Union alone is now held to be responsible. It is to 
Moscow that the source of all our evils and all our discontents is 
traced. 
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This artificial canalisation of our grievances does something more 
than introduce a wholly false and unrealistic element into our attitude 
towards all sorts of problems, national as well as international. It 
provides us with a sort of universal scapegoat, on which we can con- 
veniently put the blame for all our failures and shortcomings. Is there a 
strike in England? Soviet and Communist agents are responsible. Is 
British recovery retarded? Mr. Stalin is to blame. Is European unity 
undermined ? Communist agents are at the bottom of it. Is there 
industrial unrest in France or Italy ? Communist sabofeurs are working 
under cover. That Communist agents are active at all sorts of crucial 
points is undeniable. That Moscow has inspired a number of dangerous 
intrigues is certain. But in our relief at finding an omnipresent scapegoat 
for all our ills, we tend to overlook, or even to ignore altogether, our own 
shortcomings. To enquire into the nature of the instructions issued from 
the Kremlin is certainly important and highly relevant. But it is even 
more important to enquire into the reasons why groups of honest, able 
and intelligent men in various Western countries, well out of the reach of 
the Soviet security services, are willing to incur the risk not only of social 
ostracism and comparative penury, but also of persecution, in the interests 
of a foreign power. 

Marxism is not the religion to which these men have dedicated their 
lives, although they give lip-service to it. They have deliberately cut 
themselves adrift not only from their own kind and their own society, 
but from the whole Western tradition in the interests of Stalinism; in 
the interests of one man whose sole purpose is to re-establish the power 
and greatness of Russia, with himself at the top of the hierarchy of 
Government. They have swallowed the doctrine of Muscovite totali- 
tarianism, together with the conviction of doom and catastrophe that 
permeates all Russian history and all Russian thinking. Why they have 
chosen to do all this, is a mystery which no one has yet explained. There 
is no evidence that these Western communists are venal politicians ; 
there is no sign that they are making a good thing out of their strange 
allegiance. Nor can their behaviour be dismissed with the facile jeer that 
they are social misfits who are determined to revenge themselves at any 
price upon a society that at one time or another in their lives cast them 
out. There may be misfits among them; but as a general description 
of them the accusation cannot stand. Until we have got nearer the heart 
of the mystery we shall not be able to think rationally about the Soviet 
Union and its policy. 

One point, at all events, is clear. The impact of Stalinism upon 
Western Europe, upon its Parliamentary institutions, its political evolu- 
tion, even upon its daily life has been wholly disastrous. It has poisoned 
political debate ; it has dynamited the anchorage of all those elements in 
political life that may roughly be described as progressive. Stalinism 
was a major factor in the creation of a totalitarian Germany, as Ruth 
Fischer has explained in her analysis of Stalinism and German Communism, 
and to this extent it bears a share of the responsibility for the second 
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world war. Stalinism has destroyed the crusading spirit of Socialism, 
or perhaps shown up that Social Democracy is little more than a boring 
sham, with its petty concentration upon shorter working hours and 
higher wages within an unchanged social framework. Stalinism has 
driven the Western World into accepting the dangerous and destructive 
doctrine of two worlds. 

We now seem to be faced with the harsh, but utterly unrealistic, alter- 
native of choosing between two apparently irreconcilable beliefs and two 
apparently irreconcilable philosophies. In a pluralist world lies our 
salvation ; in a world that leaves us with an infinity of choice. And it is 
precisely because our salvation is to be found in pluralism that Stalinism 
seeks to introduce and to perpetuate a rigid dualism which must end in a 
final and destructive conflict for supremacy, or rather for survival. At one 
extreme, as Mr. Berdyaev has pointed out, the fear of Communism— 
which is most often only a bourgeois fear of losing social privileges— 
destroys and weakens the consciousness of the West. At the other, the 
anti-Communist front in the West prejudices the development of freedom 
in Russia. Totalitarianism and isolationism, as Mr. Berdyaev has reminded 
us, ate coming to be considered there as defence-mechanisms. To the 
extent then that our fears, our ignorance, our prejudices and our hysteria 
drive us into accepting the Stalinist doctrine of two worlds we are, un- 
wittingly perhaps, playing the Stalinist game and helping to precipitate 
the final catastrophe. 

We have already examined some of the general reasons for our anti- 
Communist and anti-Stalinist prejudices. The more specific reasons for 
them could perhaps be summed up in these terms: there is our horror 
of violent social change; our protestant reaction against any form of 
totalitarianism whether political or theological ; our nineteenth century 
suspicion of Slav imperialism ; our difficulty in adjusting ourselves to 
the fact that after an absence of twenty-five years Russia is now back 
upon the international stage, more powerful even than at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, with leaders determined to play their full part in world 
affairs, whether we like it or not, and morbidly sensitive about their 
prestige ; our helplessness in the face of the Kremlin’s refusal—in the 
spirit of the best Tsarist traditions—to let us find out for ourselves what 
goes on inside Russia, or what the Russian people are saying or thinking. 
All these are, so to speak, sound—but not justifiable—reasons for our 
prejudices. To them one more must be added, perhaps more important 
than any of the others, but not usually present in our minds when we 
think of Soviet tyranny and slave labour : our disgust at the moral decay 
that accompanies and follows the industrial revolution. All the conse- 
quences of the Enclosure Acts, all the crimes of the industrial revolution 
which in England were spread over several hundred years, have been 
compressed in Russia into the short span of thirty years. The ‘ blind 
economic forces ’ which dispossessed the peasantry and which uprooted 
men, women, and children and drove them into factories and mines took 
centuries to work themselves out in England. In Russia their effects 
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were concentrated upon one generation and personified in one man— 
Stalin. In this sense he is the projection of our own guilty conscience. 
What, then, is the nature of this political force that has shattered so 
much of our political framework and captured the allegiance of so many 
believers ? What is Stalinism? Our sources of information on this 
subject are meagre. They have now been enriched by Mr. Deutscher’s 
brilliant study of Stalin. He himself describes it as a political biography ; 
I prefer to call it a Study of Stalinism, because Mr. Deutscher has given 
us an objective and masterly analysis of the evolution of Stalinist practice 
and theory. It is not a Life of Stalin. Mr. Deutscher points out in his 
introduction that it is impossible to narrate the private life of Stalin, since 
only one private letter of his has yet come to light, ‘ and this in the con- 
fiscated book of his sister-in-law.’ The major part of the book, he adds, 
deals with the outlook of Bolshevism since the revolution and the civil war. 
The most significant fact about Stalinism, the fact that gives it its 
texture and its complexion, is that Stalin is the child of catastrophe 
rather than the parent of a new era. The Russian Revolution was not a 
mass insurrectionary movement from below ; it was the complete collapse 
of authority from above, a collapse which ended in chaos. Once Stalin 
had consolidated his power he became concerned not so much with 
establishing a new heaven upon earth as upon guarding his own position 
against a repetition of catastrophe. This was wholly in tune with the 
spirit of the tired and exhausted Russian people. They were the victims 
of the catastrophe, and of the prevailing disorder; and they naturally 
wanted order again at any price, even at the price of a fixed bayonet at 
their backs, rather than the daily struggle against starvation, disease and 
death. The Russian Revolution and the Civil War inspired a hunger for 
order; the French Revolution was a passionate eruption into liberty. 
That is the essential difference between them. ‘ The French Revolution,’ 
wrote Georges Bernanos, ‘ was born in the dust and the songs of a happy 
summer. The Russian Revolution was born in the mud of a disintegrating 
rout.’ It is the ever-present memory of the mud and the rout that gives 
Stalinism its eschatological flavour. It was, according to Mr. Deutscher, 
the memory of the mud and the rout that turned the battle against 
Trotsky in Stalin’s favour. ‘ Socialism in one country held out the 
promise of stability. The very name of Trotsky’s theory “ permanent 
revolution ” sounded like an ominous warning to a tired generation that 
it should expect no Peace and Quiet in its lifetime.’ Our own political 
history provides an instructive analogy to the struggle between Stalin 
and Trotsky—on a much more modest scale. Stalin’s victory, it is clear, 
was due to precisely the same deep longing among the masses for a quiet 
life, as was Bonar Law’s over Lloyd George, or Harding’s election 
against the Democrats in the United States, with its parrot-cry of 
‘normalcy.? Whatever expectation we may have of any relaxation of 
Soviet pressure upon the West lies in the hope that the Russian people 
are again tired and exhausted after a devastating war, and will want a 
quiet life. Stalin with his ear to the ground, with his uncanny sense of 
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knowing precisely how far he can go in making demands upon his people, 
may finally consider that the time has come to relax—at least for a while. 
If he does, we will no doubt find adequate doctrinal grounds for his policy, 
since his theory has always followed his practice. 

Stalin’s sensitiveness to the currents of public opinion and the vivid 
memory of earlier disasters form the natural framework within which 
Stalinism has evolved, and within which Stalinism is confined. To a far 
greater extent than we in the West are usually prepared to believe, Stalin 
and Stalinism are prisoners of these two forces. All the twists in Stalinist 
policy towards Communists abroad—the early errors in China which led 
to a massacre of the Reds, the suicidal policy of German Communists in 
the face of rising Nazism—all these are to be explained not as the result 
of formal, carefully thought-out decisions made in Moscow, but as the 
product of domestic trends and currents which if unchecked might have 
put an end to Stalin’s career. All the astonishing turns in Stalinist foreign 
policy since 1944 are explained by Mr. Deutscher in these terms. ‘ As so 
often before, the control of events over Stalin was much stronger than his 
control over events.’ 

If we bear in mind all the moiling and toiling that went on inside the 
Soviet Union, it is not difficult to provide a rational explanation for 
Stalin’s post-war foreign policy. His hopes of an American recon- 
struction loan were shattered when.he saw the political conditions that 
the United States attached to their loan to the United Kingdom. The 
production crisis caused by the war forced him to seek economic 
compensation elsewhere, wherever he could find it. 


* Russia’s economic ozganism was in such a state,’ [writes Mr. Deutscher, ] 
‘that its recovery and further growth could not be secured merely by its internal 
strength, unless that recovery was to be slow, painful, and accompanied by so 
much misery that the victor nation was not likely to put up with it. . . . The 
productive forces of the Soviet Union revolted, to use Trotsky’s favourite 
expression, against its national boundaries.’ 


Here again Stalin was the prisoner of events rather than their master. To 
solve his problem he harnessed the industries of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to the Soviet economy, and provided an agricultural basis for 
the new urban masses for which he had become responsible by annexing 
Hungary and Rumania. The quarrel with Tito has its origin in Tito’s 
refusal to become a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for Stalin. 
Stalin’s opposition to the Marshall Plan showed every sign of being 
inspired by panic, panic lest his Eastern zollverein should crumble. 
Rather than abandon the palpable advantages he had, in return for 
apparently greater benefits which might never materialise, he came out 
flatly against the Aid programme. It is true that a great many of his 
production difficulties remained unsolved ; but with growing American 
hostility to his Eastern policy—very overt hostility—he was able to 
provide himself with an excuse for the hardships that fell upon the people. 
They were due, he now explained, to Western encirclement. It is very 
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unlikely that all these moves were carefully worked out; it is certainly 
arguable that the pressure of internal events made them inevitable. It 
was the same desire to resolve internal problems that led to the Popular 
Front Policy in 1935; a policy which was the complete antithesis to. 
earlier Stalinist policies and declarations, but which was forced upon him 
in order to ease Russian fears of isolation in the face of the mounting Nazi 
danger. 

Another factor that has had a deep influence on the evolution of 
Stalinism is Stalin’s hatred for a cultural e/ite, and, at the same time, his 
contempt for the masses. 


* To Stalin, the descendant of Georgian serfs,’ [writes Mr. Deutscher,] ‘ the 
Revolution was obviously not only the vindication of the oppressed classes. It 
was also the triumph of the obscure, anonymous committee-man over the great 
names of Russian socialism. He had no attachment to and no organic tie with 
any tradition, not even the Socialist tradition.’ 


His sudden discovery of Russian patriotism, his tributes to the great 
names in Russian history, coincided with his realisation that the Nazi 
danger had become acute. He was not falling victim to the snobbish 
instinct of the arriviste who crowns his career as a thruster by discovering 
some dim ancestors to boast of. He was the astute politician who had 
picked up another piece of cement that would serve to keep his political 
pill-box in repair. 

With this lack of tradition, this hatred for great names—displayed 
so crudely in the hectoring and humiliating tone which accompanied the 
removal from all posts of influence in Soviet society of leading Russian 
poets, philosophers, artists, historians, musicians and scientists—there 
goes a deep contempt for the masses, and especially for the poor, pity 
for whose sufferings and privations formed the moral leavening of the 
early revolutionary movement. Lenin had a strong belief in the virtues 
of the working classes, an almost Tolstoyan faith in the virtues of poverty 
and the essential goodness of the poor. In Lenin’s time the maximum 
income of the most important officials was not allowed to exceed that 
of the skilled worker. Stalin despises the poor and the oppressed and 
those who fight their battles. ‘Only leftish blockheads,’ he wrote, 
‘Idealise the poor as the eternal bulwark of Bolshevism.’ His remarks 
about the ‘ blockheads’ of the British Labour Party, made during that 
political twilight period in 1945 while we were waiting for the return 
of the ballot-boxes from overseas, would have shocked our Labour 
Ministers and punctured whatever illusions they might have had about 
their ability ‘ to get on with the Russians.’ 

Given his attitude to the poor, it was only natural that he should put 
an end to the Leninist principle of equal incomes. Wide variations in 
personal incomes and personal privileges are now the rule. With this 
variation, the conception of Surplus Value, one of the basic tenets of 
Marxism, disappeared from view. Instead of being shared among all 
producers, surplus value, as Trotsky has pointed out, is now reserved for 
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the bureaucracy whose members have come to share Stalin’s contempt 
for the proletariat. I myself have heard a member of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy referring to the proletariat with a supercilious smile, as if it were a 
section of society that did not concern him. And the whole machinery 
of party publicity has been set in motion to prove that the existence of a 
privileged class is in the best interests of the people. Even poets have 
been dragged in to popularise the new conception of social relations, as 
this short extract will show, from Mayakovsky’s poem Good : 


Dust is wheeled 

by rubber tyres. 

In my automobile 
ride my deputies 

to hold a meeting 
in that red building. 


By handing over the ‘surplus value’ to the bureaucracy, Stalin has 
given the members of this privileged order a vested interest in the 
perpetuation of Stalinism and so made his own position more secure. 

Is Stalinism, then, nothing but a form of government, and a philosophy 
of government, dedicated to the glorification of one man ? It cannot be 
as simple as that. Stalinism, as we know, has established a corner in 
Marxism. That is to say, Stalin has established himself as the master- 
interpreter of a series of economic doctrines that have won wide accept- 
ance in the West. What gives these doctrines their spiritual validity— 
in so far as they have any spiritual validity—is that they enshrine a 
principle which mankind has sought throughout the ages, the principle 
of economic equality and social justice. Have not our own religious 
leaders found that Marxism is a Christian heresy ? Life inside the Soviet 
Union bears no resemblance to the doctrines of Marxism as they are 
understood in the West, yet Stalin has succeeded in creating the belief— 
among vast masses of people—that economic justice prevails, and there- 
fore true freedom and equality. 

What has perverted the earlier Marxist doctrine into Stalinism is the 
hunger for order and security. In discussing this conflict between 
freedom and order, Mr. Deutscher points to the terrible parable of the 
Grand Inquisitor in Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Karamazov. ‘Men were 
delighted that they were led again, as a herd, and that there had been 
lifted from their hearts, at last, so terrible a gift, the gift of freedom that 
had brought them to so much torment.’ Instead of freedom they were 
given Miracle, Mystery, and Authority. In Russia, the emphasis of 
Stalinism is on authority ; in the West, it is upon miracle and mystery. 
Mr. Berdyaev has examined one aspect of this appeal of miracle and 
mystery, and defined it in terms of Western political terminology. ‘The 
really moderate Socialists are intolerably dull,’ he wrote, ‘and the 
Socialist press is boring beyond words. The fury of Communism at 
least saves it from being dull.” Could we not make the same accusation 
of dullness against all our political, non-Communist parties ?. Not the 
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least of the attractions of Communism is that it is a cause with a rigid 
code of conduct and belief, in a world grown flabby through sheer dull- 
ness and moral ease. Until the Second World War, the West could 
claim that it was making a comfortable journey through history, and 
that any excessive devotion to causes or religions interfered with the 
comfort of all the passengers. Sensitive minds have now grasped the 
fact that the period of comfort is over, and that we are entering upon an 
age of catastrophe. The strength of Stalinism lies in this: that it takes 
catastrophe in its stride. Is that the reason why the Leader who offers 
a plan, who seems to have charted a course through the storm, is 
supported by so many worshippers—worshippers outside Russia who 
still have freedom of choice, but who have decided that they prefer to 
number themselves among the herds of the future ? 

Or is Stalin a symptom of catastrophe—one among many? Then we 
must look upon him as a warning and a portent; a warning of the 
disaster in store for us, in the absence of a spiritual revival that will 
enable us to meet the Stalinist challenge. Neither fear nor hatred nor 
blind prejudice will help us to overcome it, but only recourse to the 
deepest traditions of Western Christendom which have been trampled 
underfoot for so long. 








THE MISSING INCENTIVE 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


= is a commonplace that one of the chief troubles of England to-day 
is that too many people want more pay for less work. The pressure 
for more pay we have had always with us ; but the disinclination to do a 
full day’s real work, five days a week—-still more five and a half—is, to 
judge from the criticisms of those who ought to know, something com- 
paratively new and sinister in this country. Of course, it is by no means 
universally true. It is not true, for instance, of many industries that have 
not yet been nationalised, notably that of iron and steel production. It 
is not true of the administrative grades of the Civil Service, where 
hundreds of the ablest men in England are gratuitously working 
themselves to death. Least of all is it true of English women, of whom 
the housewives at least are working harder and more ungrudgingly than 
ever before. But it does seem to be true over a wide area of England’s 
productive economy, especially those parts of it which are already across the 
border of nationalisation, that working men are less favourably disposed 
towards an eight-hour day of fully productive work than they used to be. 

The limits and importance of this problem must not be exaggerated. 
It is by no means necessarily the whole of England’s economic trouble at 
present, and it is certainly a disastrous mistake to suppose, as some 
Socialist ministers seem to do, that the whole trouble can be cured by 
increased production. That mistake arises from a misconception of 
England’s history. England did not climb to power in the nineteenth 
century merely by being the workshop of the world, but still more by 
being its clearing-house: the production of goods took second place 
to the provision of services. The distinction is important, because when 
other countries succeeded in industrialising themselves by means of 
machinery supplied from this country, the first function of our economy 
diminished but the second remained (or should have remained) relatively 
unaffected. To regain our old position in the world there is just as much 
need to cultivate our talent for providing services (such as banking and 
shipping) as to increase our export production, and the failure of many 
members of our present Government to perceive this fact is one of the 
most unfortunate errors in Socialist thinking. With that qualification, 
however, it remains true that increased production is of enormous, if 
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only secondary, importance ; and there is fairly general agreement that 
too little productive work is being done. 

For this fact many explanations are offered ; probably most of them, 
in one way or another, attribute the deficiency to the attitude of labour, 
in the personal sense of that term, even if many of them seek to justify 
labour’s attitude. It is not thought that the British working man’s 
capacity for work has fallen, but his willingness is suspect. For several 
years responsible people have sought to find out what is wrong. National- 
isation is a cure which seems for the moment to have failed, though in the 
long run this judgment may be reversed by the passage of time. Incen- 
tives of various kinds, ranging from old-fashioned ‘bonuses for 
production ’ to new-fangled ‘ democracy in the works,’ have been tried 
without conspicuous or even general success. Something still remains 
obstinately missing. No theoretical attempt to isolate and identify that 
‘something ’ can ever be conclusively proved (except perhaps retro- 
spectively by historians in the far future), and all such attempts can easily 
be dismissed now as ‘airy theories.’ But even a theory that fails in 
practice is better than an aimless surrender ; and that is the sole excuse 
for putting forward yet one more suggestion. The suggestion is that at 
least one of the important things which is missing may be called the 
incentive of status. 

Status is a perfectly familiar term, but it needs careful definition. In 
the first place it is obviously a relative or social term. An individual 
cannot have status all by himself, but only in relation to at least one other 
individual. From this it should follow that the ultimate sanction of 
status is power; and in its origins obviously status implied power, 
especially power over human beings. But the passage of time towards 
more sophisticated societies has tended to separate the two, giving status 
an independent value of its own even where it is no longer allied to power. 
For instance, the King of England once had great power as well as great 
status, but he has now lost almost all the former without losing any of 
the latter; his status has, if anything, tended to increase. Probably, 
however, there is always at least a sense of power attached to the notion 
of status, even when it is unreal and even if there is no intention of 
asserting the power. In so far as status implies power, whether as a 
realised or unrealised potentiality, it is easy enough to comprehend 
its incentive value. It is obviously nothing new: it has simply been 
neglected. The importance of the desire for power as a human instinct, 
although it has been stressed by a few psychologists following Adler, 
has tended on the whole during the present century, at least in the West, 
to be overshadowed by the more spectacular interpretation of human 
conduct offered by Freud in terms of sex. In this endeavour, of course, 
Freud has been enormously helped by the writers of romantic best-sellers, 
by all the purveyors of popular emotion through the arts, and, above all, 
by Hollywood. These have all understood just enough psychology to 
gtasp the more elementary of Freud’s ideas and to find their fortune in 
them. Adler has remained beyond them. 
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If Hollywood ever should grasp the importance of the instinct for 
power, which it might well do within the next couple of centuries, the 
results are likely to be remarkable. The only clue to the possibilities 
that can be studied at present lies in the film-making countries further 
east, especially Germany and Russia, where the motive instinct of power 
in place of sex has been exploited to create the drama in a number of 
outstanding films of the last generation. The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 
The Testament of Dr. Mabuse, Ivan the Terrible, Thunder over Mexico, and 
others stand out in the memory as differing ‘oto genere from the great 
successes of Hollywood, or even of England and France. It may be 
significant that this substitution of the power-instinct for the sex-instinct 
occurred in the lands which bred Nietzsche and Dostoievsky rather than 
Locke and Dickens ; it may even be significant in a remoter degree that 
eastern Europe received the Greek and Christian traditions in the Byzan- 
tine instead of their Romantic forms ; but these are remote speculations. 
The fact is that visual and emotive works of art which give the primacy 
among human motives to power rather than sex are very little understood 
in this country, and are likely to remain so for as long as most of the 
education of most of its people is provided by films, broadcasting and 
the popular press. To these sex remains sacrosanct. 

But the importance of the power-instinct in our lives, with its con- 
comitant notion of status, is none the less real for being unrecognised. 
There could be no clearer illustration of this than the history of Com- 
munism. Theoretical Communism began, it must be remembered, as 
a Western creed ; and the egalitarianism which led it to presuppose the 
abolition of power within the human society, and the reduction of all 
status to the common level of ‘ comradeship ’, was a characteristically 
Western ideal. When the Russians became the first to put the theory 
into practice they soon discovered that it did not work. ‘ All animals are 
equal,’ as it has been put epigrammatically, ‘ but some animals are more 
equal than others.’ The initial abolition of ranks, decorations, and all 
the other paraphernalia of status in Soviet Russia, both in civil and 
military life, was sharply reversed under the hierarchical autocracy of 
Stalin. The reversal was at first tacit and unacknowledged, though it 
could have surprised no one who saw the Russian dictatorship in its 
correct perspective as the heir of Tsarism and, therefore, of the Byzantine 
Empire. During the Second World War, however, under the pressure 
of threatening reality, the reversal of impractical egalitarianism emerged 
sharply into the open. Not only did Stalin compound simultaneously 
with Capitalism in the West and with religion at home ; he restored and 
went far beyond all the bourgeois trappings of status and hierarchy. 
His marshals rivalled Goering in the luxuriance of their medals and 
badges ; his commissars and diplomats became notorious for sumptuous 
living in contrast to the common people ; the discipline of his troops, 
at least until they left Russian soil, was legendary in its severity. The 
symbolic climax of the process came when Stalin himself appeared for 
the first time in the uniform of Marshal of the Soviet Union, to greet 
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Mr. Eden (who was wearing a lounge suit) in Moscow on October 21st, 
1943. 

It might be thought that all this was inherent in the Russian nature 
rather than in Communism as such. That is true, but it is also true that 
Communists are the supremely practical realists ; and power and status 
are practical realities. It thus happens that exactly the same phenomenon 
was observable at the same time among professed egalitarians abroad as 
well; an especially relevant instance being that of the guerilla armies 
which carried out the foreign policy of Communism in partibus infidelium 
under enemy occupation. These organisations, which started as loose- 
knit fellowships of comrades-in-arms without distinction of rank or 
uniform, quite soon became rigidly constituted armies in which status 
was of supreme importance ; and even the rank and file of them quickly 
acquired a status which, for all its inferiority to that of the colonels and 
commissars who had once been plain comrades like themselves, was 
nevertheless incomparably superior to that of civilian stay-at-homes. 
Undoubtedly one of the strongest attractions of Resistance, to the many 
nonentities who gravitated to it, was just this fact, that to have acquired 
a weapon and a uniform was sufficient alone to establish the maximum 
attainable prestige at the time, without the least necessity to do anything 
more to justify them. 

But, although the example of Communism is a classic illustration of 
the hypothesis, there is no need even to look so far afield to establish the 
incentive value of mere status. It is equally easy in this country to point 
to thousands of individuals in many walks of life, who have voluntarily 
sacrificed higher pay or other supposedly irresistible inducements, in 
favour of nothing more than superior status. The Civil Service is very 
largely composed of such people. To many of them the prospect of 
security may be paramount, but the sense of status is undoubtedly present 
and sometimes even predominant ; only it is silent and unacknowledged. 
The same is true of the armed services, and still more strikingly of the 
police force, where the pay is admittedly inadequate and the security (in 
at least some important senses of the word) leaves much to be desired. 
In the case of the police, the position has been well summarised in these 
words by the Economist : } 


‘ The ideal senior police officer is a man with the mental agility of a first- 
rate barrister, the organising capacity of an under-secretary of state and the 
tact of a family doctor.’ 


For this he gets the wage of an artisan, and even so ‘ promotion is only 
possible for a mere handful of men.’ A possible inference from this 
absurd disproportion between qualifications and conditions of service, 
though the inference was not drawn by the writer in the Economist, might 
be that the very dignity and moral value of the policeman’s status are 
themselves the compensation which make it worth while in some men’s 


1 The Policeman’s Lot, February 19th, 1949, p. 319. 
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eyes to accept the inadequacy of pay and terms. Certainly there have 
been complaints among the police about these inadequacies, and rightly 
so ; but if there were no intangible compensations, there would now be 
no police force. 

The same must presumably be true of another group of the com- 
munity whose pay is totally incommensurate with the value of their 
services: the nursing profession. In their case the evidence points to 
the existence of the incentive of status not only extensively, in their 
relation to the community outside their profession, but intensively in 
their relations within the profession. It is a commonplace in fact and 
legend that the nursing profession enjoys an exceptionally honourable 
status in public opinion, so that on this particular score, within its 
limitations (which are far from infinitely wide), there is little sense of 
gtievance and much of moral reward. But within the profession the 
same is much less true, and it is noteworthy that of many justifiable 
grievances among nurses, first priority is commonly given to a point of 
internal status. This is not merely concerned, as might be expected, 
with the relation of nurses to doctors or others who belong to supposedly 
higher branches of the medical profession. The Ministry of Health’s 
Working Party on the training and recruitment of nurses gave the 
following recommendation first place in its Report in 1947: ? 


‘Nurses in training must no longer be regarded as junior employees 
subject to an outworn system of discipline. They must be accorded full student 
status with the conditions such status implies, so far as the intrinsic require- 
ments of nurse training permit.’ 


That this recommendation is given first place in the plan for improving 
nurses’ conditions of service, and for attracting greater numbers to the 
profession, is obviously of great significance. What is perhaps of equal 
significance to the general argument here maintained, is that in this case 
we ate dealing with a profession largely confined to women. 

Women were among the principal exceptions, noted in the first 
patagraph above, to the general tendency of contemporary England 
towards less and less willingness to work. But the women there men- 
tioned were housewives. Housewives are still the majority among 
women, though women in professions are growing more numerous. 
There is an essential difference between them: the housewife, having 
no career or cursus honorum such as prevails in the masculine tradition, 
has neither a fixed retiring age nor a sense of progressive status. What- 
ever the value of her status may be, it is the same from beginning to end 
of her life as a housewife, to which there are no set limits of date. A man 
(or a woman who chooses a career) expects to climb more or less steadily 
up a professional ladder to the age of sixty or sixty-five, and then to 
retire. A housewife neither climbs nor retires. Being thus unfamiliar 
with the delicate mutations of status, she is likely to suffer less from any 
sense of grievance arising from them. A woman only acquires this 

2 The Recruitment and Training of Nurses, pp. 42 and 78. 
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distinctively masculine sense when she goes in for a career, such as the 
nursing profession provides. It follows that if, as is generally conceded, 
the housewife is an outstanding exception to the contemporary rule of 
seeking more pay for less work, that fact furnishes at least negative 
corroboration of the present hypothesis. For if the incentive of status 
is important in determining our attitude towards work, then it is natural 
that the decline of enthusiasm for work should be least marked among 
those who have never known or expected more than the one unvarying 
status throughout their lives, and most marked among those accustomed 
to expect a progressive superiority. 

This hypothesis provides not only a negative explanation where 
willingness to work has not declined, but a positive explanation where 
it has declined. It also explains why the decline is most marked in this 
country rather than elsewhere. History provides the explanation in the 
aftermath of two world wars coupled with the decline of the British 
Empire. Up till the fairly recent past, and perhaps especially in the 
second world war itself, status might be described as one of the com- 
modities in which England enjoyed a favourable balance of trade: we 
exported far more of it than we imported, and we found a sellers’ market. 
In the more distant past this favourable balance could be attributed to 
the undisputed might of the British Empire, which gave Englishmen 
scope for deploying their dignity over a field entirely disproportionate to 
their numbers. The transition from Empire to Commonwealth narrowed 
this field, but did not seriously diminish the Englishman’s general scope, 
thanks to the immense reserves of moral capital in the form of prestige, 
which the earlier period built up for this country. During the Second 
World War something not very different from the old British Empire, 
from the point of view of prestige and status, was recreated for a brief 
heyday, though the distribution of the Englishman’s moral power lay 
over a different field. In place of the old-fashioned ‘ dominion over palm 
and pine,’ Englishmen found under their effective control millions of 
foreign nationals (including Europeans) who accepted the superior 
status of the Englishmen as such, either because they had no alternative, 
having lost their own countries to the enemy, or because the interests of 
belligerent efficiency required the ‘ integration ’ of lesser powers into the 
major effort of the great powers. The supreme integrators for this 
purpose numbered only two, the U.S.A. and Great Britain. It is impor- 
tant that for war-time purposes those two were officially regarded as 
equals. The importance of it is that it is no longer so. 

During the Second World War the equality in status of Englishmen 
and Americans, and their titular superiority to their Western allies, were 
both universally accepted. Wherever they went overseas, as servicemen 
or administrators, they were regarded by the ordinary people among 
whom they moved as something like herrenvolk. The only other peoples 
who were so regarded were, of course, the Germans and Russians ; but, 
as they were so regarded in a quite different sense, and never in the same 
place at the same time as the English and Americans, they can be disre- 
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garded for the purposes of argument. The identity of status between the 
Englishman and the American reached its climax in General Eisenhower’s 
noble conception of ‘ integration,’ and found its symbol in the introduc- 
tion into some foreign languages at that time of a new compound 
nationality, the Anglo-American. The nature of this status which both 
shared is easier to illustrate than to define. A good example of it (by 
no means unparalleled) is the naturalness with which, for instance, a 
Greek crowd at Mesolonghi could take for granted the appearance of a 
British warrant officer between a Greek General and a Greek Admiral, 
taking the salute at a march-past on Independence Day, March 25th, 
1946. The significance of this and innumerable such examples is that 
no one present (except the Englishman) was aware of the least incon- 
gruity. With exactly the same unmoved acceptance, any British private 
soldier or American G.I. was expected ex officio to take control of any 
group of foreign nationals whom chance threw in his way, whether it 
was a working-party of Arabs in the Middle East, or a mixed bag of 
refugees trying to cross the frontier between Italy and Switzerland (as it 
was in a moving Swiss film called The Last Chance), or a would-be force 
of native guerillas seeking to fight the Japanese in South-east Asia. 
There were only a few million Englishmen and Americans overseas in 
the war; there were hundreds of millions of foreign nationals, battered 
or terrified into a state of mind in which they expected to be lorded over ; 
and to these were eventually added our beaten enemies, all the more 
subservient because the British and Americans had proved superior to 
them in the only way that counted in the political philosophies then 
prevailing in Italy, Germany and Japan. The distributable surplus of 
status for our two nationalities over the rest was consequently, for the 
time being, enormous. Moreover, just because such a proportion of 
British and American candidates for status were abroad during the war, 
the distributable margin for those left behind was disproportionately 
large. The mere wearing of uniform itself conferred an elementary 
degree of status, and there were compensations even for those who had 
no uniform. Men who had retired resumed control of public and 
private concerns, often in elevated positions ; and thanks to organisations 
like the Home Guard and Civil Defence, people who had long given up 
hope of being anybody quite suddenly became somebody. Almost no 
one was left entirely unsatisfied. 

For the Englishman, however, all this came to an abrupt end after 
1946. Overseas, those who had had to be subservient in the interests of 
the war effort, reasserted themselves in the interests of national prestige. 
This happened not only in the occupied countries, where the humiliation 
of having to be liberated constituted, in comfortable retrospect, a grudge 
against the liberators hardly less strong than that against the enemy 
occupation ; it happened also in the countries which we ourselves had 
occupied as war-time bases, such as Palestine, Egypt and Iceland. More- 
over, as the conquering heroes trooped home from the foreign lands 


® Related in Ashley Smith’s Greece—Moments of Grace, p. 158. 
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where their prestige had once stood so high, England not only lost its 
export surplus of status in the world, but also suffered an abrupt deflation 
of the stock available at home. Some 50,000,000 people now had to 
eke out among themselves what they had previously had several hundred 
millions of foreigners to supply forthem. Very soon, by way of example, 
there might have been found more generals on the active list than there 
were battalions to be commanded ; and not long after that many of them 
were generals no longer. Mutatis mutandis, the same disincentive 
progression ramified throughout the social organisation of the British 
people. 

But it was not so with the Americans, who were now more unmistak- 
ably than ever before the richest and most powerful people in the world— 
nature’s chosen 4errenvolk, if they would but accept the mandate. Not 
only were they already in the process of inheriting a large share of Britain’s 
former ‘ dominion over palm and pine’; they were also in danger of 
acquiring, willy nilly, dominion over Britain. To the ordinary American 
there ceased to be, either qualitatively or quantitatively or geographically, 
any appreciable difference between England and the rest of his poor 
relations. At best he looked on the English as perhaps once the Germans 
looked on Austrians. No doubt to his President, his Secretaries of State, 
his industrial tycoons and so on, there might be such a difference to be 
discerned, though even for them it was no longer to be taken for granted ; 
but it is the ordinary American, accustomed to foreigners chiefly in terms 
of wogs, eyeties, chinks and limies, who ultimately determines his 
country’s weltanschauung. 'To him the Englishman is already just another 
foreigner, who happens to speak what is for the present (but may not 
always remain) a not wholly unintelligible language. 

There is one particular field in which the new gap between England 
and America is becoming marked, and the new approximation of England 
towards the secondary powers is becoming closer. This is the field of 
education ; and it is important because obviously it may tend to transmit 
its characteristics into other fields and there to magnify and exaggerate 
them. One of the commonest symptoms of unrest in a country which 
has insufficient status to distribute among its citizens is a tendency to 
over-education : that is, to educate too many people to a standard which 
leads them to expect positions in life of which there are not enough to go 
round. This tendency has been very marked in countries which have 
been trying to catch up with the West in the last half century. That is 
why, for instance, so many of the revolutionary movements in countries 
like India, Greece or Latin America have drawn their impetus from 
unemployed journalists, briefless barristers, underpaid schoolmasters or 
professional soldiers deprived of the chance of promotion. It is the 
inevitable result of a country striving simultaneously to spread its educa- 
tion wider and to improve its quality, which is exactly what England is 
now trying to do at the very moment when its range of distributable 
status is steadily shrinking. The U.S.A. has never made that mistake ; 
it could hardly yet have done so, when both its scope and its rate of 
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expansion as a world-power are still immeasurably in advance of the 
scope and rate of expansion of its educational facilities, and the gap in 
favour of the former may still continue to grow for some time to come. 
If we ignore the higher specialised education, in which the U.S.A. is 
probably already ahead of England, the normal secondary education of 
the average Englishman is certainly higher than that of the average 
American, and it is being deliberately spread steadily wider. This means 
that the average American’s opportunities are enormously wider than 
his probable aspirations, while the average Englishman’s are growing 
steadily narrower than the aspirations which are being irresponsibly 
fostered in him. In this respect, therefore, if the initial hypothesis is 
correct, the disease is being aggravated by our own action, at any rate 
for the time being. 

It is not to be maintained, however, that no attempt is being made to 
cure the disease. Indeed, the possibility that the initial hypothesis may 
be correct is strengthened by the observation that it not only accounts 
for the disease, but also goes equally to the roots of the most commonly 
proposed cures, and of the failure of those cures when they do fail. The 
disease has been defined in the first paragraph as a general propensity 
throughout the population of this country to want more pay for less 
work. The most commonly proposed cures, in the widest field where 
the propensity is at its strongest, are those conventionally summed up 
under the two general names of ‘ nationalisation’ and ‘ industrial 
democracy.’ It is important that the two are quite distinct, and in 
practice even incompatible ; and also that they both tend to fail for the 
same reason. 

The real object of nationalisation as a cure for industrial evils is still 
obvious behind all the verbiage designed to conceal it. To claim that 
it would necessarily make industries more efficient or manage them better 
is as preposterous as the counterclaim that it must necessarily make them 
more inefficient or manage them worse; there is nothing intrinsic to 
nationalisation as such which would have either effect. Nor has nationali- 
sation the slightest tendency, as has been pretended, to improve the 
worker’s material position. In the case of this argument, on the contrary, 
there is some substance in the counterclaim that he may well be worse off. 
This is partly because nationalisation tends to deprive benevolently 
managed industries of such benefits as profit-sharing schemes devised 
under private enterprise ; and partly because under the new dispensation 
the Trade Union ceases to be exclusively the champion of the exploited 
worker, and becomes instead primarily the State’s buffer against the 
worker’s unreasoning pressure. None of these things offers the worker 
any real incentive to go on voting for nationalisation. If he does so, the 
real incentive is his newly gratified sense of status. 

‘ We are the masters now ! ’ is the slogan which sums up the workers’ 
understanding of their new position, oddly though the words rang from 
the lips of the elegant Attorney-General who first used them. Possibly 
the already nationalised worker is somewhat disappointed by the results 
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in so far as they affect his status. The picture of several millions of 
masters, drawn from and ruling over a population of barely 50,000,000, 
in any customary sense of the words, is as ludicrous as the picture, for 
instance, of the Liberal leaders holding a mass rally to elect a follower. 
The absurdity is inevitable with so small a share of status to go round 
in post-war England, and to go round, at that, almost exclusively within 
a rather small closed circle. On the other hand, no such doubts seem 
yet to have reached the still un-nationalised workers, nor even their 
elegant Attorney-General. It is difficult to see any prospect that they 
will do so before it is too late. 

Much the same arguments apply to the other most commonly proposed 
cure for industrial ills, which is loosely known as ‘ industrial democracy.’ 
This is a collective name for many types of remedy, ranging from the 
elementary type of ‘ Joint Consultation’ ‘between employers and 
employees, to the infinitely complicated varieties of ‘ co-partnership.’ 
The point of industrial democracy in all these forms has often been 
misunderstood. It is not, for instance, to give the worker more material 
prosperity, though it may incidentally do so as long as it is confined to a 
very few highly successful companies. It is even doubtful whether over 
the whole range of industry such an increase in the average material 
prosperity of workers generally is possible at all. At any rate, it has 
been observed by economists that over the last century, despite all the 
efforts of trade unions, politicians and miscellaneous humanitarians, the 
worker’s share in the nation’s real income, as represented by his gross - 
annual wages, has remained a pretty nearly constant proportion; and 
arguments have even been adduced to suggest that that is more or less 
bound to be so, whatever the non-economic pressures may be. Nor on 
the other hand can the point of industrial democracy be, as has been 
pretended, to give the worker greater security. On the contrary, if it 
be fully enforced, it may well give him less security, by tying him to one 
particular business of whose fortunes and fluctuations he may have only 
a rudimentary understanding. When the practice of co-partnership is 
extended from the efficient and benevolent businesses (where it is now 
almost exclusively confined) to the less efficient and less benevolent, then 
the worker will find to his cost that industrial democracy means not only 
the right to share in the successes and the profits, but also the privilege 
of sharing in the risks and the losses. To this prospect there is little hope 
of reconciling the average worker until he has undergone a good deal 
more social and political education. 

The present hypothesis, however, offers a quite different explanation ; 
the point of industrial democracy in all its forms is simply to satisfy the 
instinct for status by giving the employee a ‘ position ’ in ‘ his ’ company. 
This notion, which now needs little further analysis, is supported by the 
observation that the chief opposition to all forms of industrial democracy 
comes from the managers, the intermediate class between the employers, 
directors and shareholders on the one hand and the rank and file of 
workers on the other. At the top of a business there is often enthusiasm 
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for industrial democracy among people whose status is in any case 
assured ; the most forcible arguments I have ever heard urged for ‘ joint 
production committees’ came from an exceedingly hard-headed 
managing-director, entirely in terms of his own advantage. At the 
bottom of a business there is often doubt until the idea is fully grasped, 
but thereafter there is generally active pleasure in the practice of industrial 
democracy, so long as it is seen that the people at the top take it seriously. 
Intermediately between the top and the bottom there is almost invariably 
grudging suspicion, and sometimes hostility amounting to sabotage. 
The suspicion and hostility seem most naturally to rest in the sense of 
status and the fear of losing it. It is no use pointing out to the managerial 
and supervisory class that the loss is only relative, because all status is only 
relative. It is much easier for the director to resign a part of something 
which comes to him in many cases without effort, in order to raise the 
relative status of his lowest employees, than it is for a manager or a 
foreman to resign the whole of something which he has struggled twenty 
years to achieve, in order to let his subordinates assume a relative equality 
with himself, which in his judgment they have done nothing to earn. 
That is how the case presents itself to him, however clearly it is explained ; 
and both the strength and the weakness of the case are purely matters of 
status. 

This is, no doubt, also the primary reason why the notion of co- 
partnership has recommended itself to the more far-sighted members of 
the Conservative party. For it offers a political opportunity to combine 
the top and the bottom against the middle—the classic strategy of Tory 
Democracy as it was laid down by Lord Randolph Churchill. Its value 
to the Conservatives is as a means, not as an end in itself, which is what 
the Liberals would apparently make of it. This is clearly brought out 
in the Conservative Party’s survey of profit-sharing and co-partnership 
schemes in industry,* published in 1946, where the whole emphasis is laid 
throughout on the intangible and undemonstrable benefits of co-partner- 
ship as a voluntary first step towards better industrial relations. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, have lately disappointed their many floating 
voters by committing themselves to compulsory co-partnership schemes— 
a step which would certainly be disastrous for industry, if it were not also 
certain that the decision to take it has destroyed whatever hope there was 
of the Liberals being returned to power to try it on. For it follows 
unmistakably that, if the present hypothesis is correct, the attempt to 
create enough status to go all round by mere legislation is as foolish an 
example of inflation as the attempt to increase the quantity of real pur- 
chasing-power in circulation by merely printing more paper-money. 

It is obvious in conclusion, then, that in so far as this hypothetical 
incentive is real, it cannot be supplied at will. The whole argument has 
been put conditionally, because the hypothesis may be entirely false ; but 
it certainly accounts for some observable phenomena in present-day 

* Co-parinership To-day, published by the Conservative Party’s Advisory Committee on 
Policy and Political Education, 
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England, including the supposed disease, the proposed cures, and the 
causes of their failure where they are visibly failing. If the hypothesis 
is valid, then must the conclusion be wholly pessimistic ? Certainly not 
necessarily. For instance, even the argument that the trouble is being 
accentuated by the trend of our education may be of only temporary 
force ; for there must be a limit to the extent to which education can be 
simultaneously spread wider and improved in quality, and the English 
can be expected, if anybody can, to achieve some practical compromise 
before they attempt to go beyond, or even to reach, that limit. In this 
respect, therefore, England’s problem is not strictly comparable to that 
created by what may be called the ‘ retarded precocity’ of hitherto 
backward peoples who are in too much of a hurry to catch up with 
Western techniques. ; 

As for other aspects of the problem, the question what is to be done 
about it may well have an agreeably short and simple answer: the right 
action is, perhaps, no action at all. We are so apt to become over- 
anxious about real problems as soon as we have identified them, that very 
often we fail to notice how transitory they are. Obviously this particular 
part of our current problem, if it has been correctly identified, is something 
peculiarly indigenous to the circumstances of our post-war and post- 
imperial generation: that is implicit in the whole of the foregoing 
argument. If there should be a third world war, or a deliberately 
engineered revolution in Western Europe, then all is lost and there is no 
point in worrying about one little problem more than another. But if 
not, as must be assumed in any preparations for the future that go beyond 
mere despair, then it may also be assumed that this particular problem 
of status, being essentially one of to-day, will vanish of its own accord 
to-morrow. Give it thirty years, and it will have eased itself out of 
existence, as the generation that expects too much gives way to a genera- 
tion which will have learned, by the mere force of circumstances, to expect 
much less. England is moving, in fact, as Mr. Churchill said in one of 
his inspired predictions long ago, towards a classless society. It is not 
to be supposed, or even hoped, that we shall ever reach such an extreme 
ideal, any more than any theoretical utopia is ever reached. But we 
may at least hope to reach an equilibrium in which supply and demand 
of status will balance, and the lack of it will progressively cease to be a 
disincentive. 


(From November, 1948, to March, 1949, a series of articles appeared 

in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY dealing with the problems co 

in industry. Further articles, of which this is the first, will be published 
from time to time during the coming months.) 








RICHARD CRASHAW AFTER THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS’ 


By Martin Turnell 


I 


E one of her essays, Virginia Woolf speaks of ‘ the fear which attacks 
the recorder of centenaries lest he should find himself measuring a 
diminishing spectre and forced to foretell its approaching dissolution.’ 
It is, perhaps, this fear which tends to make a centenary an excuse for 
unrolling the red carpet and pronouncing a polite eulogy, as though the 
‘ spectre’ were so insubstantial that it would vanish altogether at the 
slightest breath of criticism like a mummy exposed to the air. It seems 
to me that a centenary should serve a different purpose. No criticism of 
a great writer can ever be final. It is one of the characteristics of the 
really great writer that every generation discovers something fresh in 
him, something which has escaped the notice of its predecessors. A 
centenary should therefore be an occasion for intellectual stocktaking. 
The man who records it should certainly try to discover and isolate the 
particular qualities which recommend the dead writer to us now, but he 
should also try to draw some general inferences and decide to what extent 
the dead author’s achievement can illuminate our own problems. 

Crashaw’s poetry possesses many engaging qualities, but it is right 
to say at the outset that he is not a poet of the stature of Donne or 
Marvell. Inthe pages which follow I shall try to see him against the 
background of his age, and I shall close with some general remarks on 
the nature of religious poetry. 


II 


We are often told that the Renaissance marked the emergence of the 
individual and that it discovered the external world. In its early stages 
it was a religious movement which aimed at a reformatio animae, but it 
lost its religious character. There was a change from a theocentric to an 
anthropocentric world. Man saw himself as the centre of the universe 
and he tried to realise his own potentialities outside the medieval religious 
framework. Whatever we may think of the ultimate consequences of 
this movement, it is undeniable that it released an immense current of 
vitality and that it was one of the golden ages of European art. Men 
turned their backs on the austerity of earlier ages and set to work to 
glorify Man and the visible world in which he found himself. 


1 He died on August 21st, 1649. 
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This clearly presented religious people with a serious problem. What 
in fact was the attitude of the Christian to be towards the new bs nanism ? 
He naturally disapproved of it in so far as it was pagan, but he could not 
be blind to its positive virtues. The Church has always claimed that she 
can assimilate anything that is good in other systems. That was what 
the artists of the Baroque period attempted to do. They tried to harness 
the vitality released by the Renaissance and it does indeed become almost 
tangible in the immense angels of Baroque sculpture and the flying 
draperies which envelop its saints. 

I am not suggesting that it was altogether a conscious and deliberate 
act or that Bernini and Crashaw said to themselves : ‘ These fellows have 
got something there. Here goes!’ I think that it was to some extent 
unconscious, that they simply allowed themselves to be swept away by 
the movement and saw no reason to resist. 

This readiness to accept, to assimilate, to transform, is reflected in 
the differences between medieval and Baroque art. In a medieval work 
like the carvings at Chartres the emphasis falls on two themes—Creation 
and Incarnation. The men who made them could not omit all reference to 
the ‘ sorrowful mysteries,’ but it is confined to a glimpse of the foot of 
the Cross and a couple of Nails on one of the porticoes. It is not until the 
seventeenth century that the Crucifixion becomes the centre of religious 
art, that poetry and painting drip with the Blood of Christ and the 
martyrs. Now the Counter-Reformation made one distinctive contribu- 
tion to religious art. The brilliant, ornate churches, the statues of saints 
swooning in ecstasy with distorted features and writhing limbs, the 
poetry where an immense exuberance threatens to burst through language, 
was the last conscious attempt to hold the balance between spirit and 
flesh. It was intended not merely to startle and impress, not merely as a 
protest against the gloomy iconoclasm of the Protestant north, but to 
attract the unbeliever into the gay fantastic churches to marvel in the 
hope that he would remain to pray. It was an extraordinary performance, 
but it was the product of a divided Europe. We feel already that the 
artist had an axe to grind, that he was trying to prove something. 

He was trying to prove something, but not by argument or the 
methods of the Schoolmen. He was trying to put across an experience 
which would compete with the humanists on their own ground. He was 
also using them as allies in the struggle against Protestantism and the 
Lutheran view of the consequences of the Fall. In its discovery of the 
Natural Man, the Renaissance had insisted on the pleasures of the eye 
and ear, the senses of touch, taste and smell. It wanted to satisfy the 
senses which seemed to have been starved by medieval asceticism. The 
Baroque artist tried to do the same thing through religion, tried to create 
a Religious Man who was far nearer to the Natural Man of the Renaissance 
than to the medieval ascetic. 

It is not surprising that men living in a period of religious upheaval 

® * Saint-Pierre de Rome lui-méme n’est qu’une brillante absurdité’ (Stendhal in Lucien 
Leuwen). 
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should be preoccupied with sin and suffering, that their minds should 
be dominated by the figure of the suffering Christ rather than by the 
glorious Christ or the triumphant Christ. Yet it would clearly be untrue 
to say that the seventeenth century was exclusively occupied with 
suffering, and the paintings and statues of saints in ecstasy are there to 
prove the contrary. The answer lies deeper than that. The artists 
discovered that representations of suffering, ecstasy and death were much 
better calculated to serve their purpose. They could be made to appeal 
to the senses; they could be represented not merely in words, but in 
paint and stone. The first result was a tendency of the different arts to 
merge into one another, to approximate to the visual arts. In the middle 
ages sculpture had on the whole been formal ; it had shown the Christian 
Saint rather than a particular saint. In the seventeenth century, it became 
as realistic, as life-like as possible. The sculptor tried to represent move- 
ment, to probe into man’s deepest and most intimate experiences, to 
catch and hold the actual instant of ecstasy as Bernini did in his St. Teresa 
and his Blessed Ludovica Albertoni. 

* Where there was understatement,’ [writes Mr. Aldous Huxley in a recent 
article] ‘ there is now emphasis ; where there was measure and humanity, there 
is now the enormous, the astounding, the demi-god and the epileptic sub-man.’ ® 

There is, indeed, something inordinate in Baroque art, a reaching out 
to the extremes of experience—death and the raptures of religion and 
sex. The artist gives not merely a realistic, but at times a shockingly 
realistic expression of the most private of human experiences. 

All this is true of the poetry of the period, particularly of Crashaw’s. 
It is extremely rich in visual, concrete, physical images. Not merely one, 
but all five senses are solicited on every page, almost in every line. Here 
is a verse of Aquinas’s Adoro ze devote with Crashaw’s rendering : 

Pie pellicane, Jesu Domine, 

Me immundum munda tuo Sanguine, 
Cuius una stilla salvum facere 

Totum mundum quit ab omni scelere. 


O soft self-wounding Pelican ! 

Whose brest weepes Balm for wounded man. 

Ah this way bend thy benign floud 

To ’a bleeding Heart that gaspes for blood : 

That blood, whose least drops soveraign be 

To wash my worlds of sins from me. 

Aquinas’s Pie pellicane is transformed into a ‘ soft-self-wounding 

Pelican’ which does not merely bleed, but ‘ weepes ’ blood for another 
wounded, bleeding heart which ‘ gaspes ’ for still more blood. 


III 


This brings us to the means used. In so far as we are human, we 
have to use human concepts to express ourselves and to represent 
3 © Death and the Baroque,’ Horizon, Vol. XIX, No. 112, April, 1949, p. 282. 
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phenomena which lie outside our normal range of experience. The whole 
of art and, indeed, language itself is anthropomorphic. The word love 
is used to describe man’s relation to God and his devotion to his mistress, 
though no one supposes that there can or should be any similarity 
between the two. The problem is a very real one. There have been 
people, usually religious people, who have had extra-sensory experiences 
or, as theologians put it, they have had an experimental knowledge of 
God without the intermediary of a concept. The problem is to find a 
means of communicating this experience to other people, to build a bridge, 
as it were, between two different spheres of experience. The writings of 
St. John of the Cross are a good illustration of the difficulty. It does 
not require any great power of divination to perceive that his work 
enshrines very unusual experiences ; but this is a different thing from 
saying that we understand them. I think that we must admit that for 
most of us they are practically incomprehensible. We understand the 
normal meaning of the individual words he uses; we see the images 
he evokes ; but they simply don’t register. The meaning of the whole 
escapes us because the gap between his experience and our own is too 
wide. 

Now this is the problem which was very boldly tackled by the 
Baroque artists. The middle ages were well aware that our means of 
expression and communication are anthropomorphic. They knew that, 
when applied to religious experience, images could only be an approxi- 
mation or, if one prefers, an illustration. I think that this may to some 
extent account for the prevalence of allegory in medieval poetry. Allegory 
is really a figurative story. The poet recognises that there are certain 
experiences which are incommunicable and he writes a story about them 
in terms of our everyday experience. 

Another approach can be seen in the poetry of Donne and Herbert. 
Their poetry is certainly religious, but it is firmly rooted in the human 
emotions. There is no attempt to express extraordinary or transcendental 
experiences. Donne is tormented by his sense of imperfection and sin, 
Herbert by the conflict between a desire for worldly advancement and the 
claims of his ministry. When Donne writes 


Oh my blacke Soule ! 


when Herbert writes ; 
And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing : O my only light, 


It cannot be ce 
That I am he 
On whom thy tempests fell all night. 


—the images used by both poets are vehicles for experience, are the 
equivalents of human emotions arising from a religious problem. They 
ate not ends in themselves. In its context, Donne’s ‘ blacke Soule’ 
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conveys a crushing sense of imperfection and failure. Herbert’s images 
are drawn from the world of common experience and are very unlike 
Crashaw’s artificial and deliberately stylised imagery. In the lines 

And now in age I bud again . 

T once more smell the dew and sain. re 


we have a strong sense of life beginning anew, a sense of damp, earthy 
freshness which is contrasted with the constriction of the ‘ many deaths.’ 

The system adopted by Crashaw and the Baroque artists was very 
different. They seem to have started from the assumption that a// 
experience, however rarefied, however private, could be translated into 
words, paint and stone. I think that they must have been aware that in 
the long run this aim could not be completely achieved and that it was 
this realisation which accounts at least in part for the tension, the frustra- 
tion, the element of exaggeration that we find in their work. Let us look 
for a moment at some lines from a poem of Crashaw’s called Prayer : 


WORDS which are not heard with EARES 
(Those tumultuous shops of noise) 
Effectuall wispers, whose still voice 
The soul it selfe more feeles then heares ; 
Amorous languishments ; luminous trances ; 
SIGHTS which are not seen with eyes ; 
Spirituall & soul-peircing glances 
Whose pure & subtil lightning flyes 
Home to the heart, & setts the house on fire 
And melts it down in sweet desire 

Yet does not stay 
To ask the windows leaue to passe that way ; 
Delicious DEATHS ; soft exalations 
Of soul; dear & diuine annihilations ; 

A thousand vnknown rites 
Of ioyes & rarefy’d delights . . . 


I had better say at once that these seem to me to be among Crashaw’s 
most characteristic and successful lines. I do not propose to say much 
about their content. The poet may have been describing a personal experi- 
ence or he may have been recreating a passage from St. Teresa’s auto- 
biography. I do want to say something, however, about the method of 
presentation. There is a curious felicity about the reference to the ears 
as ‘ those tumultuous shops of noise.’ Its homeliness is typical of the 
Metaphysical Poets. It is particularly effective here because it evokes the 
bustle of everyday life and contrasts it with the quiet of the Christian 
withdrawn in contemplation, giving the impression of life going on 
simultaneously on different sides of a partition. But what I want to stress 
is the use of two distinct sets of images, one negative and the other positive, 
one abstract and the other highly concrete. The Christian mystics have 
often maintained that their experiences can only be described, if at all, in 
negative terms which recalls St. Paul’s account of his own mystic experi- 
ence in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. So it is here where we have 
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WORDS which are not heard with EARES .. . 
Effectuall wispers, whose still voice 

The soul more fee/s then heares . . . 

SIGHTS which are not seen with eyes . . . 

Even in the ‘luminous trances ’—which recalls the ‘ large draughts 
of intellectual day ’ of another poem—we feel that the word ‘ luminous ’” 
is negative in the sense in which I have defined it. The poet has seen 
something, has had some sort of interior illumination, but he cannot tell 
us what he has seen. He can get no nearer than a recollection—it is 
essentially a recollection—of sudden light which came to him in a ‘ trance.’ 

The other set of images appeals directly to the senses: ‘ amorous 
languishments,’ ‘ sweet desire,’ ‘ delicious DEATHS,’ ‘ soft exalations,’ 
‘ rarefy’d delights.’ 

The effectiveness of the lines depends very largely on the contrast 
between abstract and concrete and on unusual combinations of substan- 
tives and adjectives—‘ delicious DEATHS,’ ‘ divine annihilations.’ The 
‘ subtil lightning ’ and the ‘ rarefy’d delights ’ stress the elusiveness and 
complexity of the vision, but the poet tries all the time to give us the 
physical feel of the experience he is describing. When he writes of 


Effectuall wispers, whose still voice 
The soul it selfe more fee/es then heares, 


I am reminded of a phrase which a French critic once used of the religious 
writers of the seventeenth century. He spoke of 4 Dieu senti. It is a neat 
description of one of the most pronounced tendencies of the age. For 
in Baroque art, God is indeed a fe/t God. 

The lines are interesting for another reason. The poet makes an 
attempt to convey an elusive experience by expressing one kind of sense- 
perception—hearing—in terms of another—feeling. It is not unlike the 
confusion between the different senses that we find in the French Symbo- 
lists, in Baudelaire’s theory of ‘ correspondences,’ in the famous poem 
called Voyelles in which Rimbaud attributes colours to the vowels or in 
Verlaine’s /’arome . . . de ta pdleur and ta voix, étrange vision. When we 
examine the passage as a whole, we find that though several different 
sense-perceptions are described, they gradually blend and merge into a 
single feeling which contains and transcends them all. The poet can tell 
us very little about the nature of this final ecstasy, but the ‘ melts it down ’ 
and the ‘ diuine annihilations ’ are significant. For in the lines that follow 
the emphasis shifts from the nature to the intensity of the experience : 


A hundred thousand goods, glories, & graces, 
And many a mystick thing 
Which the diuine embraces 

Of the deare spouse of spirits with them will bring 
For which it is no shame 

That dull mortality must not know a name. 


One suspects that ‘ annihilation ’ is the right word and that the ultimate 
state is a swoon in which nothing can be clearly distinguished. 
Vor, CXLVI.—No. 870. p* 
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I think that the Baroque artists must have known that they could 
‘ot communicate the actual vision of the saint in ecstasy or describe 
what happens at the instant of death; but they knew very well that 
ecstasy and death had marked physiological repercussions. They tried 
by a realistic representation of the physiological aspects to get as close as 
possible to the content of the experiences. This seems to me to explain 
the peculiar position of the image in Crashaw’s poetry. In the finest 
poetry of Donne, Marvell and Herbert there is complete correspondence 
between the image and its object or between the image and the emotion of 
which it is the vehicle. The image is not there for its own sake ; it is 
not used for ornament or decoration ; it is an integral part of the experi- 
ence. In Crashaw we have the impression that attention has shifted from the 
experience to the image, that the image itself becomes an object of contemplation. 
We can even go so far as to say that the image precedes the emotion and is 
used to generate it. That, it seems to me, is why his poems so often take the 
form of prayers, hymns, invocations and meditations on the great Christian 
mysteries or on incidents from the Gospels and the lives of the saints. 

This naturally determines the internal structure of his verse. With 
a poem like Herbert’s Col/Jar or Marvell’s Definition of Love, there is a 
logical unfolding of a complete and coherent experience ; and in Marvell, 
in particular, the poem moves with an almost mathematical precision 
from one stage to another. I do not want to suggest that Crashaw’s 
poetry is a fortuitous assemblage of images or that there is no unity at all ; 
but compared with The Definition of Love, poems like The Tear or The 
Weeper do give the impression of being strings of images. There is, 
properly speaking, neither a beginning nor an ending and there is a 
certain lack of cumulative force. One image suggests another image, and 
the process continues until the poet has exhausted all the possibilities of 
the original association. This can be seen in the shorter of the two poems 
I have mentioned, The Tear. The tear is wet and glistens, reminding the 
poet of ‘a moist spark.’ Sparkling suggests ‘ diamond,’ so it becomes 
‘a watery diamond.’ A saint’s tear, however, is too precious to be just 
a tear and in the second verse it is transformed into ‘ a star about to drop’ 
because stars glitter like diamonds and sparks. But stars naturally 
suggest the sun (‘ sun, moon and stars ”) and in a characteristic conceit the 
sun ‘ will stoop and take it [the tear] up.” He remembers that a diamond 
is a precious stone, and the tear is next called a ‘ jewel ’"—another object 
which shines and sparkles. After that it is a ‘ pearl.’ This brings us to 
verse four, but there are four more to come. Crashaw proceeds to 
multiply the conceits. Now these conceits are not, as they usually are in 
the Metaphysical Poets, exact instruments for registering very elusive feel- 
ings or vety recondite thoughts. They have a sort of playfulness about 
them ; it is their extravagance that delights. St. Mary Magdalene’s tear 
naturally cannot be allowed to fall into the dust and in verse six we read : 

Faire Drop, why quak’st thou so ? 


"Cause thou streight must lay thy Head 
In the Dust ? 6 no ; 
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The Dust shall never bee thy Bed : 
A pillow for thee will I bring, 
Stuft with Downe of Angels wing. 
No amount of ingenuity can explain how a tear can be propped up on 
a pillow or how in verse seven the pillow takes the tear to heaven, nor 
again how the tear can ‘ in soft slumbers bath thy woe.’ 


IV 


Christian mystics from the anonymous author of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing in the fourteenth century to St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross had repeatedly warned their readers against extravagant devotion, 
against undue preoccupation with images and against straining after 
visions. These warnings were timely and necessary. Crashaw’s persistent 
reliance on something which came very close ‘to free association exposed 
him to obvious dangers and, I feel inclined to add, temptations. His 
method of composition possessed undeniable virtues. His baroque 
images are ingenious and entertaining ; there is a genuine fervour in his 
poetry which is often impressive ; but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that free association and the lack of intellectual control which it implies 
is something of a weakness in a poet. It involves a more and more 
determined appeal to the senses in the attempt—the impossible attempt— 
to reach through the senses something which lies outside the field of sense- 
perception. 

This brings me to the difficult and delicate question of the erotic 
element in Crashaw’s poetry. On this point, Dr. Mario Praz—a shrewd 
but by no means wholly friendly critic—has expressed himself with some 
force : 

‘ Since sensuality and eroticism,’ [he remarks of the age,] ‘ were the domi- 
nant notes of this psychology, it is natural that the cult of the saints should have 
assumed an unheard of intensity not only because it offered in the majority of 
cases a devout pretext for lascivious descriptions, but also because the mind 
could not do otherwise than translate into religious terms the same interests and 
feelings that moved it on the terrestrial plane: their experiences belonged to the 
sphere of the sensual and the greatest ideal force to which they could pretend 
was a spiritualisation of the senses.’ 4 


I do not think that anyone will challenge the view that the ten- 
dency of the Baroque artists to exasperate the different senses, their 
striving after raptures which seemed to satisfy simultaneously all five 
senses and their meditation on religious images—particularly those 
depicting the Crucifixion or martyrdom—frequently excited erotic feel- 
ings. The discovery that desire may be aroused by objects which appear 
to have no erotic appeal is not a new one. St. Teresa refers to it in some 
letters discussing a problem raised by certain ecstatics at Holy Com- 
munion. The phenomenon has of course been studied by modern 
psychologists, and an eminent moral theologian has described the 
aphrodysiac properties of the smell of certain kinds of cheese. 


4 Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra, Firenze, 1925, p. 147. 
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It is easy to find evidence for Dr. Praz’s verdict that Crashaw’s poetry 
is permeated by a tender, feminine voluptuousness, that it exemplifies 
what he calls a spiritualita del senso, a ‘ spirituality of the senses.’ The 
poet is fond of using words with directly erotic associations like ‘ soft,’ 
‘breast ’ and ‘ nest.’ The image of the ‘ nest ’—whether it be a ‘ warm 
nest,’ a ‘ perfuméd nest’ or a ‘ rosy nest ’—is a recurrent one. One 
suspects that it was in part a memory of Little Gidding where the Anglican 
community lived in a warm, cosy intimacy, and where one of the relation- 
ships seems to have been of the kind that the French classify as an amitié 
amoureuse. When he makes wounds ‘ weep,’ he exhibits the tendency to 
strain the senses to the uttermost by fusing two activities into a single 
image. It is not confined to isolated words. The mysteries are expressed 
in material terms and he will drink the actual blood flowing from the 
wounds of the Crucified Christ : 


O let me suck the wine 
So long of this chast vine 
Till drunk of the dear wounds, I be 
A lost thing to the world, as itto me .. . 


In another poem he writes : 


O teach mine too the art 
To study him so, till we mix 
Wounds ; and become one crucifix. 


He speaks of the rose 
that’s vex’d 
With ungentle flames .. . 
Sweating in too warm a bed. 


The poem on the Circumcision called New Year’s Day is an extreme 
example of his approach : 


Rise, thou best & brightest morning ! 
Rosy with a double Red : 

With thine own blush thy cheeks adorning 
And the dear drops this day were shed . . . 


Of all the fair-cheek’t flowrs that fill thee 
None so fair thy bosom strowes, 

As this modest maiden lily 
Our sins haue sham’d into a rose. 


The most startling example of all, however, is tucked discreetly away 
among the Divine Epigrams. It is the epigram on the text, ‘ Blessed be 
the paps which thou hast sucked ’ : 


Suppose he had been Tabled at thy Teates, 
Thy hunger feeles not what he eates : 

Hee’l have his Teat e’re long (a bloody one) 
The Mother then must suck the Son. 
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I do not propose to follow Mr. Empson in his discussion of incest 
motifs and fetichism, but Crashaw’s perpetual oscillation between the 
opposite extremes of experience does seem to me to be significant.5 He 
is continually moving towards the contemplative heights, but we who 
watch him from outside perceive that the way really leads downwards to 
an ecstasy of a very different kind, an ecstasy whose real nature was no 
doubt concealed from him but not from us. 

In the essay on Crashaw from which I have already quoted, Dr. 
Praz seems to imply that the presence of the erotic element in literature 
is necessarily somewhat disreputable. I do not myself share this view, 
but I think that it was a weakness in Crashaw’s poetry. It was because of 
his lack of intellectual discipline that he had no means of excluding alien 
elements from his poetry. His method of composition, with its use of 
the unrelated image and the unrelated word—particularly the epithet— 
led inevitably to the introduction of a good deal of material which was 
out of place in the poem he happened to be writing. I do not think that 
it is altogether an exaggeration to say that in some of his work we find a 
foretaste of romanticism, a tendency to subordinate order to intensity and 
to reduce the different feelings to one another. 

I have already suggested that the Baroque artist compromised with 
the spirit of the age. This compromise is nowhere more apparent 
than in his taste for erotic subjects. I do not want to insist unduly 
on this aspect of Crashaw’s poetry, but the principle of compromise is 
clearly a dangerous one.* In a good period it is not, perhaps, of great 
moment ; but in a bad one its results may easily be deplorable. What 
happens can be seen by glancing at some of the nineteenth-century 
religious poets, particularly Francis Thompson. He was not, of course, 
a poet of the same order as Crashaw and it is doubtful whether he was 
influenced by him ; but there is certainly a parallel between them. We 
expect a poet’s religion to be a source of strength in his work. Poetry is 
a human activity and religion should conserve the natural human instincts. 
Now one of the most disquieting features of modern religious poetry is 
the poet’s tendency to incorporate in his work the worst and shoddiest 
emotional clichés of his age. This is apparent when we compare Hopkins 
and Thompson. Hopkins was a great poet because his religion enabled 
him to resist the disintegrating forces of his time. It was responsible for 
the freshness and vitality of his language—a freshness and vitality which 
relate him to Shakespeare and distinguish him from his Victorian con- 
temporaries. Thompson, one feels, was 2 man whose best instincts 
had collapsed and whose religion, instead of being a source of strength, 
made him the slave of a corrupt literary tradition and explains why his 
language as compared with Hopkins’ is tired, stale and effete. His 
poetry—particularly the sugary Orient Ode—teminds me irresistibly of 


5 See his interesting discussion of Crashaw in Seven Types of Ambiguity, 2nd edition, 
London, 1947, pp. 216-24. 

* He was obviously vastly better in this respect than Coventry Patmore in whom the 
erotic had turned inwards and gone bad. 
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those peculiarly unpleasant engravings and statues of the Sacred Heart 
which fill Catholic repositories and which led the French to coin the word 


Saint-sul picerie. 


I think we must admit that it is a little difficult for an age which is 
continually having austerity preached at it to do complete justice to the 
work of a poet whose opulence is the reverse of all that we are taught to 
admire. We may suspect, too, that Crashaw’s reputation suffers to some 
extent from an undue concentration on one mode of his work and on a 
few poems like The Weeper and the great Hymn to St. Teresa which 
appear in neatly every anthology. I should therefore like. to draw 
attention to the particular excellence of a poem which is much less known 
than it should be—the poem called In the Glorious Epiphany of Our Lord God. 
It is possible to argue that it shows the same lack of architectonic as the 
better-known poems ; but it is much less lush and it reveals to the full the 
poet’s metaphysical wit and his remarkable gift of phrase. 

The poem, which is 250 lines in length, is written in the form of a 
hymn sung by three kings and a chorus. The main theme is joy over the 
birth of the Saviour, but the poet introduces a number of other themes 
which are closely interrelated. There is a contrast between the meta- 
phorical light and darkness of the Christian and pagan worlds, between the 
spurious glory of paganism and the real glory of Christianity, between the 
spiritual light of Christianity and the darkness of the night in which 
Christ was born. In view of what I have already said of Crashaw’s liking 
for the extremes of experience, I should like to emphasise that the whole 
poem—the main theme as well as the subsidiary themes—is built up 
round these sharp contrasts between night and day, light and darkness, 
black and white, true and false, which give it its unity. A good example 
occurs near the end of the first fifty lines when he writes : 


Farewell, the World’s false light ! 
Farewell, the white 
ZEgypt ! a long farewell to thee, 
Bright Idol, black Idolatry : 
The dire face of inferior Darknes, kist 
And courted in the pompous mask of a more specious mist. 


This is the opening of the poem : 


1 Kinc: Bright BABE! Whose awfull beautyes make 
The morn incurr a sweet mistake ; 

2 Kinc: For whom the ’officious heauns deuise 
To disinheritt the sun’s rise, 

3 Kune: Delicately to displace 
The Day, & plant it fairer in thy face... 


1 Kinc: We, who strangely went astray, 
Lost in a bright 
Meridian night 
2 Kine: A darknesse made of too much day . . 
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Corus : To THEE, thou DAY of night ! thou east of west | 
Lo we at last haue found the way. 
To thee, the world’s great vniuersal east. 
The Generall & indifferent DAY. 
1 Kine: All-circling point. All centring sphear. 
The world’s one, round, Aiternall year. 


The impression that I have from these lines is that Crashaw’s material 
is much more under control. They possess his characteristic ardour, but 
it is decidedly subdued. It seems possible that the wit is the controlling 
factor. It is apparent in the peculiar felicity of the phrasing, in ‘ to make/ 
The morn incurr a sweet mistake,’ ‘'To disinheritt the sun’s rise,’ ‘ Deli- 
cately to displace/The Day,’ ‘ The Generall & indifferent DAY.’ These 
phrases occur all through the poem. In other places he speaks of 


The deep hypocrisy of DEATH & NIGHT 
More desperately dark, Because more bright. 


Again : 


. the frugall negatiue light 
Of a most wise & well-abused Night. 


These images are ‘ ambiguous ’ in a sense which is wholly laudatory. 
Their obscurity lies precisely in the fact that they have the metaphysical 
density which we find in the packed images of the greatest work of Donne 
and Marvell. Thus in a play on the idea of the Incarnation the chorus 
sings : 

. make our Darknes serue THY day ; 
Maintaining t’wixt thy world & ours 
A commerce of contrary powres, 
A mutuall trade 
*Twixt sun & SHADE 
By confederat BLACK & WHITE 
Borrowing day & lending night. 


Finally, I should like to quote the passage on the pagan religions 
which were superseded by Christianity. The nations, he says, shall never 
abandon Christ 


For cheap Zigyptian Deityes. 
3 Kinc: In whatsoe’re more Sacred shape 
Of Ram, He-goat, or reuerend ape, 
Those beauteous rauishers opprest so sore 
The too-hard-tempted nations. 
1 Kinc: Neuer more 
By wanton heyfer shall be worn 
2 Kinc: A Garland, or a guilded horn. 
The altar-stall’d ox, fatt OSYRIS now 
With his fair sister cow, 
3 Kine: Shall kick the clouds no more; But lean & tame, 
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Corus : See his horn’d face, & dy for shame. 
And MITHRA now shall be no name. 
1 Kine: No longer shall the immodest lust 
Of Adulterous GODLES dust 
2 Kine: Fly in the face of heau’n; As if it were 
The poor world’s Fault that he is fair. 
3 Kine: Nor with peruerse loues & Religious RAPES 
Reuenge thy Bountyes in their beauteous shapes . . . 


This sounds a note which we do not hear in any of Crashaw’s other 
poems. The metaphysical wit is certainly there, but there is something 
else besides. The descriptions of the pagan deities and their antics— 
‘the reuerend ape,’ ‘ fatt OSYRIS. . . . With his fair sister cow ’—are 
really humorous. One also likes 


the immodest lust 
Of Adulterous GODLES dust 


and the 
peruerse loues & Religious RAPES. 


The prevailing note of the poem, as I have already suggested, is one 
of subdued joy. If we compare it to a few lines from Eliot’s Journey of the 
Magi, which has always seemed to me to be one of the finest of his 
shorter poems, we get some idea of the differences between the two ages : 


All this was a long time ago, I remember, 

And I would do it again, but set down 

This set down 

This : were we led all that way for 

Birth or Death? There was a Birth certainly, 

We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth and death, 
But had thought they were different ; this Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 
We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 

But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 

I should be glad of another death. 


In Eliot’s poem there are no singing kings, no chorus. The story is 
recalled by one of the kings in his old age. While Crashaw’s poem opens 
on a note of certainty 


Bright BABE! Whose awfull beautyes make 
The morn incurr a sweet mistake . . . 


Eliot’s ageing monarch begins 


A cold coming we had of it, 
Just the worst time of the year 
Fora journey... 


This king, one feels, is a doubter and the deliberately faltering 
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rhythms express a state of spiritual exhaustion leading naturally to the 
final line 
I should be glad of another death. 


Yet we have the impression that the scope of Eliot’s poem is much 
gteater than Crashaw’s. When he says 


- no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods 

he seems to express that state of doubt of a whole people clinging 
desperately to the old way of life, which no longer satisfies them, but 
unable to embrace a new faith. Compared with Eliot’s poem, Crashaw’s 
seems like a sort of religious charade—a vety superior charade, but still a 
chatade—written to be performed in the local church or parish hall on 
Twelfth Night. And this takes me back to the general problems which I 
mentioned at the beginning of my article. 


Vv 


‘I call Crashaw a “ devotional ” poet,’ said Mr. Eliot, ‘ because the 
word “ religious ” is so abused.’” Iam sure that he is right in describing 
Crashaw as a ‘ devotional’ poet, but it seems misleading to suggest that 
the difference between ‘ religious’ and ‘ devotional’ poetry is purely 
vetbal. The difference appears to me to be one of degree, almost of kind. 
When we describe poetry as ‘ religious,’ we do not necessarily mean that 
it has a specifically religious subject ; and even if it has, it does not follow 
that it is ‘ devotional.’ We mean first that the poet accepts the teaching 
of a particular religious body, and secondly that his religion is a plus 
quantity in his work which widens instead of narrowing its scope. 
Looked at from this point of view, I think that we are entitled to describe 
both Chaucer and Villon as religious poets. What is essentially religious 
in Chaucer is a sense of stability, of living in a divinely ordered universe. 
I find the same evidence of Christian feeling in Villon’s Grand Testament. 
The poet himself was not exactly a model of the Christian or the civic 
virtues, but he was very conscious of his shortcomings. His poem gives 
an extraordinary picture not of the glory, but of the dissolution of the 
middle ages. Yet the standpoint from which he judges the spectacle 
and his standards are essentially Christian. 

Now it is here that the Reformation brought about a revolutionary 
change. Donne’s poetry divides sharply into two main groups—the 
profane poems written in his unregenerate youth and the Divine Poems 
which belong to his later years. He seems to me to have been a religious 
poet in the sense in which I have defined the term, but he was no longer 
a teligious poet in quite the same wide sense as Chaucer and Villon. 
There is, in his poetry, a conflict between faith and doubt which at times 
transcends theological differences, but he also thought of himself as the 
spokesman of a particular communion against other communions. That 


7 For Lancelot Andrewes, London, 1928, p. 124. 
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is why the Divine Poems mark the transition from religious to devotional 
try. 

po When we come to Crashaw and Herbert, we find that the change is an 
accomplished fact. I do not want to use the word ‘ sectarian’ here 
because it has derogatory associations which would give a misleading 
impression. There is no doubt, however, that we think of Crashaw and 
Herbert primarily as the spokesmen of two different communions and 
of their poetry as a special kind of poetry. Crashaw’s experience was not 
purely personal ; his poetry is the most striking expression in English 
of the spirit of the Counter-Reformation ; but the price he paid was, 
inevitably, a high one. His work marks a break with the English tradition 
and the loss of valuable qualities which we rightly regard as distinctively 
English. We enjoy Herbert because he was so English, so Anglican and, 
it must be added, so insular. He was the laureate of a national church 
which had become partly detached from the great European Christian 
tradition and that, as surely as in the case of Crashaw, involved a serious 
loss. 


The influence of the Reformation was decisive. It determined the 
pattern of all religious poetry written from the seventeenth century 
onwards. The disappearance of a unified tradition meant that there 
could be no more religious poetry in the old assured sense. In the 
modern world, religion tends to become a special department of life 
and the religious poet an isolated figure. He thinks of himself either as 
the spokesman of a sect—we cannot avoid the word this time—or as the 
champion of Christianity waging a lonely war against the forces of un- 
belief. In Milton we meet the puritan in every line ; in Racine’s Athalie 
the Jansenist fighting a losing battle on two fronts against the encroach- 
ments of political despotism and the machinations of the Jesuits; and 
the absence of a central authority seems to explain the confusions of 
Blake’s Prophetic Books. In neatly every case it is the same story. Instead 
of being used for positive ends, religion has become a weapon of con- 
troversy which is employed to extol the virtues of the poet’s own faith or 
to discredit the faith of rivals and enemies. This naturally limits the 
scope of his work and narrows his appeal. That, too, is one of the reasons 
why some of the most moving of modern poetry which deals with matters 
of faith has been written not by the great believers, but by the great 
doubters. 
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A NOTE ON ‘THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD’ 


By P. B. Medawar 


- now seems to be agreed by those who direct our policy that the 
development and application of science is of immediate importance to 
England’s economic welfare. So long as science could be thought of 
only as a means for the leisurely inception of an Age of Plenty, its benefac- 
tions could at least without fatal consequences be postponed. But we 
must now be satisfied with lowlier aspirations: science is to lead the 
state as the Red Queen led Alice—the most rapid progress is necessary 
with no higher ambition than to remain in approximately the same place 
as before. We now, therefore, hear a great deal about ‘ the scientific 
method,’ for the most part from people who might be quite upset to 
be asked just what that method was supposed to be. The scholarly 
amateur might be heard to mumble something about the Question put 
to Nature and the experimentum crucis ; the scientist speaks of quantitative 
method and the controlled experiment ; the layman is often rude enough 
to think it no more than common sense. Let us press the question. How 
does scientific method differ from that used in other sorts of scholarly 
enquiry ? What are the rules for making scientific theories ? Just what 
does science prove? ‘The answers to these questions have been quite 
widely agreed upon, but are not yet common property ; they should be, 
and this essay is an attempt to make them so. Being no philosopher 
myself, it goes without saying that in what follows I claim proprietary 
rights only in what may be mistaken. 

The currency of science consists of statements about ‘ matter of fact 
and existence ’—propositions, they ate often called, to distinguish them 
from questions, orders, outcries and suggestions, the affirmation of our 
fears and aspirations, and some forms of the expression of abuse. But 
scientific knowledge is something more than the assembly of the facts 
reported by such statements: it has a corporate structure, a certain 
internal order and coherence of its own. There are several ways in which 
an order might be imposed upon them. For example, a man who wished 
to write a text-book about Boron would begin by collecting under that 
heading the statements made about it. This would not give the facts a 
peculiarly scientific structure, because the man who wrote the author’s 
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obituary notice would be expected, mutatis mutandis, to do very much the 
same for him. The grouping of statements by their subjects, objects, 
form or syntax, or the chronological order of the events recorded in them, 
though each has its special purpose, does not confer the structure of a 
theory upon them. Theories, the records of scientific accomplishment or 
aspiration, are statements put into order by the relationship of entailing, 
and statements so entailed are said to be ‘ explained ’ by those they follow 
from. Statements enjoying this rank of logical authority are variously 
called premisses, axioms, postulates, or hypotheses—a luxurious 
synonymy, since all are in effect, though not in form of origin, the same. 
Some attempt should be made to share out their legacy of meaning between 
them without spreading dissatisfaction equally among them all. We 
assert a postulate, and take an axiom for granted ; hypotheses, however, 
we merely venture to suggest. ‘ Premisses,’ when other people’s, are 
usually so spoken of when not believed in, as in the context, ‘ Your 
premisses are obviously at fault.’ Elsewhere the use of the word 
* premiss ’ has an attractive old-world flavour. Scientists speak as a rule 
of their hypotheses. Some scientists seem to use the word ‘theory’ 
interchangeably with ‘ hypothesis,’ but this wastes a good word and 
should not be encouraged. A theory is the whole system of statements 
comprising hypotheses and the statements they entail. 

All this is commonplace and rather uninspiring. What is of intense 
personal interest to many scientists is how a hypothesis ever comes to 
be devised at all. Its creation is evidently a leap upstream of the flow 
of deductive inference. One does not, as writers of detective stories 
seem to imagine, deduce hypotheses ; quite the reverse, hypotheses are 
what we deduce things from. It was at one time thought that hypotheses 
could be arrived at by a rigorous logical process of ‘ induction,’ but even 
that humblest sort of hypothesis (for such it is), the simple collective 
generalisation, defied these efforts to make it logically respectable, and 
it defies them no less resolutely to-day. Philosophers who now irritably 
contend that induction does not require their formal blessing forget that 
it was they themselves or their predecessors who first essayed the laying 
on of hands. Leaving aside those forms of scientific enquiry that may 
be purely documentary or descriptive in purpose—the determination of 
an atomic weight, say, or the anatomy of a mollusc—it seems that no 
attempt to solve a scientific problem can even be begun without the 
subsidy of some hypothesis, however dimly formulated or however vague. 
The first stage of text-book induction as I learnt it used to be the assembly 
of ‘ relevant ’ information ; but what could it be relevant to, if not to the 
terms of some preconceived hypothesis ? In my experience there is no 
stage in the working out of a scientific problem in which some hypothesis 
is not for the time being in office, and scientific activity comes instantly to 
a standstill without this sort of direction of its affairs. ‘This, of course, 
says nothing about how hypotheses come into being. So far as I can 
tell from my own experience and from discussion with my colleagues, 
hypotheses are thought up and not thought out. One simply ‘has an 
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idea ’ and has it whole and suddenly, without a period of gestation in the 
conscious mind. The creation of a hypothesis is akin to, and just as 
obscure in, origin as any other creative act of mind. If science were an 
art we should call it inspiration, but as only astronomy has a Muse that 
will not do. Our leading philosopher } once called it ‘ a mere method of 
making plausible guesses.’ The word mere rankles, since it is guesswork 
that must be both apt and technically informed. Too much learning may 
however be as dangerous as too little. All scientists know of colleagues 
whose minds are so well equipped with the means of refutation that no 
new idea has the temerity to seek admittance. Their contribution to 
science is accordingly very small. 

It is right to point out, because of the irritating mystique that has 
grown up round it, that clinical diagnosis illustrates the act of hypothesis 
formation in an uncomplicated and fairly lucid form. ‘The clinician 
seeks a hypothesis that will account for his patient’s illness, There is no 
time in the course of his investigation during which some hypothesis 
is not in the background of his mind, and during its early stages there 
may be many. If his mind ends up blank after examination, that is not 
because no hypothesis sought admittance, but because all that did so 
had to be turned away. The experienced clinician is very well aware of the 
intuitive nature of the act of mind by which he hits on a hypothesis, but 
he sometimes fails to realise that this is the commonplace of scientific 
discovery : hence the. fuss. 

A scientific theory is propped up on either side, like Moses’s arms 
before the Amalekites, by twin supports that together form its ‘ meta- 
theory,’ and without these Reason cannot prevail. One part of meta- 
theory, now called logical syntax, deals with the concepts of formal truth 
and falsity and the ordinances that govern the activity of deducing. 
Logical syntax is wholly the logician’s business. The second part, 
semantics, more recent of origin and in lay circles now more fashionable, 
deals with the theory of the meanings of words and the ideas of material 
truth and falsity. The semantic problems of a science have always been 
solved and are best solved by its own practitioners, and no more need be 
said about them here. But several things are worth saying about 
deduction. From the days of Sextus Empiricus onwards philosophers 
have confidently or more or less reluctantly affirmed that the process of 
deduction is simply the unravelling of tautology. Deduction renders 
explicit, discloses or makes manifest the information concealed within the 
axioms from which it issues; so far from adding new information, it 
merely attenuates it or makes it more dilute. Thus the theorems of 
Euclid are but a few of the endless possible reaffirmations of his axioms ; 
they exist as reproachful evidence of the mind’s imperfection, because for 
a perfect mind the axioms would be enough. Deduction involves no 
creative act of mind and no imagination. The Mechanical Brain will one 
day undertake our deductive reasoning for us ; perhaps to some extent it 
already does. The respect that our now queasy Frankensteins show for 


1 Bertrand Russell : The Principles of Mathematics, p. 11", 1903. 
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their intricate but guileless monster may be due to their realisation that 
mathematics is but tautology after all. If that is so, it will serve them 
right for the qualms they have caused among the laity if such a Brain one 
day submits its candidature for the Wayneflete or Sadleirian Chair. 

A second property of deduction is of the utmost importance for 
appreciating the validity of what is so often recklessly spoken of as ‘ proof.’ 
The rigours of deduction are in one way curiously overrated : it proves to 
be quite a lenient discipline after all. For when it is said that one state- 
ment follows from another, deduction admits any combination between 
the truth or falsity of either except just one: that the first statement 
should be true and the second false. All that it guarantees among 
alternative possibilities is that what follows from a true premiss should 
be true. Now the scientist’s facts—or rather, the statements that affirm 
them—may well be true, and his hypotheses need in the first instance 
satisfy no condition other than that those statements should follow from 
them. The dilemma of ‘ proof’ is simply that a hypothesis may be false 
although the inferences drawn from them are themselves empirically true. 
This combination is by no means disallowed by logic. Consider that 
paradigm of empirical facts, the mortality of Socrates. If Socrates is a 
fish and all fish mortal, it follows with pitiless logical rigour that Socrates 
is mortal too. This is perfectly straightforward deduction, and Socrates’ 
mortality is adequately so explained. How then does the scientist prove 
his hypotheses? The answer, now widely accepted, is that except in 
certain limiting instances he never does. No concept is so maltreated 
by lay usage as that of proof. In a strictly formal sense, accepted hypo- 
theses remain perpetually on probation ; one does not prove them true, 
though one may often act exactly as if they were. But what the scientist 
can do with complete logical precision is to disprove hypotheses. If 
what follows from a hypothesis is false, then the hypothesis is false, and 
false in logic. This consequence of the asymmetry of the process of 
‘implying ’ is a central property of scientific method, and it influences 
experimental design in a direct and conspicuous way : many experimental 
designs are simply well-laid traps to lure on a so-called nu// hypothesis 
and then confound it. The precision of the act of disproof is thus very 
far from being a formalistic fancy. This does not mean, of course, that 
the accepted hypothesis is merely ‘ not disproven’; there are obviously 
degrees of certitude of conviction, but these are for the most part 
informally worked out. To name only one, a hypothesis gains in 
acceptibility merely by its fitting in to a wider theoretical scheme of which 
itis apart. In this way hypotheses may sustain each other. At all events, 
the scientist would soon be beggared by Descartes’ first precept of intel- 
lectual enquiry—*‘ de ne recevoir jamais aucune chose pour vraie que je ne la 
conusse tvidemment étre telle.’ His own precept of enquiry is the mirror 
image of this one, to accept nothing which is demonstrably false. 

No hypothesis is admissible in science that accounts on/y for the facts 
it was expressly formulated to explain. Such a hypothesis is inadmissible 
not, as we have seen, because it cannot be verified, but because it cannot 
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even in principle be proved untrue. Nothing can be done with a hypo- 
thesis that has no extra-mural implications, and its acceptance and 
rejection are equally acts of faith. Logical positivists have long been 
gunning for such hypotheses—with what success, the scientist in his 
professional capacity need not bother to enquire. The scientist is only 
professionally worried by hypotheses which for the time being he may be 
technically incapable of testing: such a hypothesis is not so much on 
probation as on remand, For example, it is quite possible that nerve cells 
manufacture systemic hormones. They look as if they might, and some 
embryologically aberrant forms of nerve cell actually do. But no one has 
yet thought of a way of testing the hypothesis. The classical method 
of showing that an organ has a hormone-making function is to remove 
the organ and to see if any specific disturbance so created can be put right 
by injecting the animal with an extract made from it. But for obvious 
reasons one cannot remove the central nervous system, and there, for the 
present, the matter stands. Much of the fun of scientific life is in thinking 
up new ways of attacking such hypotheses, and it is here that experimental 
flair comes in. There are, then, hypotheses that cannot be disproved 
in logical principle and hypotheses than cannot be disproved in technical 
practice. Over and above these there appears to be a type of hypothesis 
that cannot in ‘echnical principle be tested out in practice: I understand 
that the ‘ Principle of Uncertainty ’ in physics is a form of evasion of one 
of these. 

‘ Testing a hypothesis’ is then the act of examining its extra-mural 
implications. If they are true, the hypothesis is in some recognisable but 
obscure way strengthened ; if they are false, the hypothesis is false. All 
fish have gills, but Socrates proved to lack them; we must therefore 
think up some other explanation of his having died. In practice, of course, 
we are not often lucky enough to deal with such crisp disjunctions. A 
hypothesis is less often outright false than merely inadequate, and not 
beyond the help of running repairs. 

The act performed to test a hypothesis may be called an ‘ experiment.’ 
It is best to use the term in this simple and clean-cut way, rather than to 
follow common use in restricting its terms of reference to some sort of 
active messing-about with nature. A ‘ mere observation” may in this 
sense be an experiment, and if activity is insisted upon as a criterion, it 
may be answered that even the merest observations cannot be made from 
a supine position. The hypothesis which predicted the existence of a 
planet Neptune was tested by the experiment of directing a telescope 
towards a certain predicted region of the sky. The existence of an 
experimental method in this generalised sense is what distinguishes the 
scientific method from that of any other sort of scholarly enquiry, and it 
is to this method that science owes its power. It will be noticed that I 
have said nothing here about the virtues of metrical analysis or the 
controlled experiment, or all the many other things that to the layman 
seem to be so characteristically scientific. These things belong not to 
scientific method in its more formal sense, but to the theory of experi- 
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mental design and scientific analysis, and the exacting requirements of 
scientific reportage. Obviously an experiment must be done so as to give 
an unambiguous answer, and in the examination of events one must 
aspire to put on record that which is indeed the case. All this belongs to 
the technology of scientific method. 

The growth of science is organic and not accretionary. The structure 
of knowledge built up by the prosecution of the scientific method as I 
have outlined it is a tapering hierarchy of hypotheses, the more general 
counting the less general among their consequences, the least general— 
the ordinary colligative inductions—finally touching down in a multitude 
of particular statements about fact. The structure of scientific knowledge 
is therefore in the outcome logico-deductive, and this is the form in which 
what Berkeley called the Grammar of Nature is finally written down. It is 
a record already of some grandeur, though, of course, the greater part has 
yet to be compiled. 


(This is the eighth contribution to a series of articles by leading 
Specialists and academies, which is designed to combat the present frag- 
mentation of knowledge. These articles cover an extensive field and-are 
based on current research and, sometimes, on publications of importance. 
The September issue will contain an article by Professor J. L. Brierl 
who has recently been elected by the U.N. General Assembly to the 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE SEARCH 
FOR EXPRESSION 


By William C. Atkinson 


HE first and fundamental fact about the New World of Latin 

America—one that persists after every discount has been made, on the 
one hand, for the striking absence of contact between the pre-Columbian 
civilisations of Mexico and Peru and, on the other, for the role of Spain 
and Portugal in making America free of the European tradition—is that 
it was, and is, a ‘new’ world with conditioning factors as exclusive as 
any Europe ever knew. ‘The Indian, however Europeanised, will 
always be something not less than, but other than, a European. The 
European, for his part, after a few generations on American soil became 
himself something other than his progenitors. It was the Spaniard, come 
endowed, as he had originally believed, with the divine mission of 
absorbing, who was himself absorbed. 

A second fact is that the intellectual independence of this score of 
free countries goes back little more than a century. Their literature and 
att, that is to say, were born into a world already intellectually old of 
which they were the co-heirs. Printing-press and ease of communica- 
tion meant therefore from the beginning a rhythm of development far 
other, and more complex, than that with which we are familiar in the 
literatures of Europe. This makes all the more significant the mood in 
which the search for expression was undertaken. When the great pre- 
cursor of emancipation, Francisco de Miranda, came to England in 1790 
to lay his plans before Pitt, these envisaged one vast nation, to be called 
Colombia, stretching from the Mississippi to Cape Horn, under a con- 
stitutional monarch. And that monarch was to be called Inca, and to be 
chosen from the lineage of the ancient rulers of Peru. Indian institutions 
were to be revived and adapted to modern needs. Senators were to be 
styled caciques. 

In all this there was an element of the picturesque, and doubtless also 
of the sentimental. But there was justice, too, and realism. The achieve- 
ment of independence is largely, but not entirely, to be credited to the 
Creoles. These had had their grievances, but they were nothing in com- 
parison with the sufferings over centuries of the victimised Indian. In 
the very years 1780-81 when Miranda was imbibing the heady wine of 
liberty in the United States, there raged in Peru the greatest of all the 
native revolts, led by Tupac Amaru, himself a descendant of the Incas, 
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which threw the whole Viceroyalty into turmoil and had repercussions 
far beyond. Tupac was captured and torn apart by horses; 80,000 
Indians and mestizos gave their lives for the cause. So much for justice. 
And for realism, one may quote the Araucanian cacique’s prophetic 
words as he faced torture at the hands of the Spaniards : 


* You fancy, because your battle-axes have fallen heavily upon us, that we 
are subdued. The Araucanian is never subdued; you cannot put chains on 
his spirit. You may kill our warriors and make our country a desert; but 
you will marry our women, and your children will have the strong blood of the 
Araucanian. In them his spirit will survive through the ages.’ 


The Araucanians, it will be remembered, maintained against the Spaniard 
the most tenacious resistance of all. Not until 1882, three and a half 
centuries after, were they finally integrated into modern Chile—for 
this, and not subdued, is the word—and their influence is still pervasive. 

San Martin, addressing the Indians of western Argentina in 1816, was 
not ashamed to say: ‘I too am an Indian.’ This may not have been a 
matter of historic truth: it was still truth of that other, poetic, order 
which we have Aristotle’s warrant for holding the greater and the more 
philosophical. San Martin and the Indian were products of the same 
America: beneath the skin the same heart beat in both. And in the 
first great poem of these new, free literatures, Olmedo’s ode to Bolivar on 
the Victory of Junin (1825), Sucte’s greater and final victory at Ayacucho 
is foretold by the spirit of the Inca Huayna Capac, who acclaims Bolivar 
as the avenger of his race and the liberator not merely of the Creole, but 
of white and Indian alike, destined to form one people, one family. 
Ayacucho sealed the fate of Spain in America. Henceforth the New 
World was free, and Olmedo sounds the note, the keynote, of the muse 
now at last free to soar. Bolivar in fact protested that the Inca had 
stolen his thunder: ‘ Huayna Capac,’ he wrote to Olmedo, ‘ seems to 
be the theme of the poem, its genius and its hero.’ 

Andrés Bello, destined to become the educator-in chief of this 
brave new world, was among the first to give serious thought to the 
question now looming so large. Himself the fine flower of a classical 
education, and drawn deep into the stream of European thought by his 
many yeats in London as agent of the Venezuelan Government—the 
Reading Room of the British Museum has had few more assiduous 
devotees—he might reasonably enough have sought to stimulate in his 
compatriots emulation of European letters, to propound norms and 
themes and models already consecrated. Instead, in two famous odes 
written and published in London in 1823 and 1826, he rejected out of 
hand such servitude. The AlJocution to Poetry bids the Muse turn her 
back on an over-sophisticated Europe for lands where Nature, unspoilt, 
is prodigal of inspiration and offers a new sincerity to poets condemned 
in the Old World to be but the echo of receding echoes. In the other, 
somewhat forbiddingly entitled Agriculture in the Torrid Zone, Bello 
himself writes with great eloquence and wealth of imagery of the natural 
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luxuriance of the tropics, whose very exoticism prescribes a new relation- 
ship between man and his background, opening up alongside new con- 
ceptions of society new potentialities of being. 

The fact that this demand for novelty in theme and treatment— 
novelty, that is, from the European standpoint, fidelity to experience 
from the American—was couched in classical form and language, the 
poet’s mentors Virgil and Horace, raised thus early the question of 
form. It was part of the distinction of European letters in their multi- 
secular development that the harmonious wedding of form and content 
had been substantially achieved. The craftsmanship of the artist was 
generally equal to the demands of his imagination ; he was aware of a 
critical as well as of a creative tradition. A wholly new problem atose 
with the conscious effort to break away from one tradition and to lay the 
foundations of another. If the New World offered originality of expe- 
rience, there lay the raw material of an original literature ; but it is an 
illusion in art that matter suggests its own form. Form is a constant 
groping after perfection by way of trial and error. And it was easier to 
recognise new fields of experience than to evolve new forms to match. 
It was not in fact demonstrable in the abstract that the new experience 
demanded new forms. 

Here at least was a major question for debate, and it is significantly 
the theme of the first polemic in letters across the South Atlantic. Sar- 
miento the Argentine and Bello the Venezuelan were the contestants ; 
Chile held the ring. Bello was still enough of a European to hold to the 
notion of discipline in art, believing this to be, unlike inspiration, a 
constant whatever the clime. To reject discipline just because it came 
from Europe meant having to achieve it all over again from scratch, 
to tread again a long, arduous and very unnecessary road, and mean- 
while to resign oneself to chaos. Sarmiento, a son of the pampa, self- 
educated and a rebellious gaucho at heart, was all for incorrection. 
With the Latin-American nations still in their infancy, a literature written 
to European norms meant to him a literature divorced from society 
and hollow-sounding in consequence; and he flaunted his barbarous 
neologisms in Bello’s face. It was a good debate, precisely because 
there was so much to be said on either side, and for the same reason 
accommodation was difficult. But with Sarmiento soon back across the 
Andes, busy founding schools before there were scholars, and Bello 
busy on the other side forming scholars before there were schools, it 
was perhaps inevitable that the improvisers, the rebels, should win the 
day. 

Literature in the New World was thus to be ‘ romantic’ alike in 
inspiration and in form from the beginning, true to individual expe- 
rience, impatient of authority, much concerned with the elemental, and 
of a transparent sincerity. The mention of romanticism demands the 
rider that very rarely did European terms of reference cross the Atlantic 
without suffering a sea-change. The European Romantic was only excep- 
tionally an elemental. He held on to his critical mind and allowed him- 
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self merely a renewing, not a relaxing, of standards. Those of the New 
World were not in revolt from, having never known, a classical past. 
They found themselves therefore without critical anchors and condemned 
in fact to the via dolorosa Bello had foretold for them. One consequence is 
that for most of the nineteenth century—till 1888, to be precise—Latin- 
American literature rarely satisfies the more exigent palate of the Euro- 
pean reader. The stuff of great poetry is there, but not the craftsmanship. 

It was in a form close kin to the epic that we are first conscious of 
genuine originality. The success of the revolt against Spain had one 
consequence that was not looked for. Among the first measures taken 
on emancipation was the opening of the ports, through which there now 
flowed straightway not merely trade and wealth, but books and ideas— 
and the immigrant. ‘To govern,’ said Alberdi, the great legislator of 
Argentina, ‘is to populate’; and the Creole of the interior found him- 
self for the second time in a position of inferiority to the new arrival 
from Europe, once again a second-class citizen on whose boundless 
world of the pampa that same immigrant soon began to encroach. The 
gaucho was become, not the backbone of his country’s citizenry, but a 
problem. He had to be weaned from his ways, tamed, by force if neces- 
sary—he, whose life on horseback was the very embodiment of freedom. 
Now the gaucho could strum a guitar, he could improvise snatches of 
song, but he was not articulate in the literary sense until the poets took 
up his cause. When they did there was born that poesta criollista that is 
to be found from Mexico and the Caribbean down to Uruguay and 
Argentina. The greatest of the school is José Hernandez, whose Martin 
Fierro of 1872-79 (admirably translated by Walter Owen) is now accepted 
as Argentina’s national epic, a poem that the Argentine people has taken 
to its heart in recognition that Hernandez, in singing his fatherland, had 
done something also to create it. 

The Indian is not perhaps too kindly treated in Martin Fierro, yet he 
was already a beneficiary from the reaction against European dominion. 
Apart from the idealising of the good savage which had played its part 
even in the doctrines of the French Revolution, the urge to demonstrate 
the distinctiveness of homo americanus had its trump card in the Indian on 
the doorstep ; and indianismo too, like criollismo, soon inspired writers 
over much of Latin America. Brazil is sufficient answer to the criticism 
of the cynic that the movement flourished in inverse proportion to the 
presence of the Indian in the population. Yet the best work in the vein 
did come from the whitest country of all, Uruguay: it is the Tabaré 
(1886) of Zorrilla de San Martin, its theme the tragedy of the Charrua 
Indian who, desirous of fraternising loyally with the white man, is 
misunderstood, repulsed, put to death. The poem is a lyrical evocation of 
a past that could now never be recovered, vicarious penance for wrongs 
that weighed—or, the poet held, ought to weigh—heavily on the nation’s 
conscience. 

There is a curious ebb and flow in the literature of Latin America 
when considered on the continental scale. The poets of the liberation 
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spread southward from the Caribbean, Venezuela, Ecuador. Roman- 
ticism irradiated its doctrines outwards and northwards from the River 
Plate. In due course there flowed back from the Caribbean the tidal 
wave known as ‘ Modernism.’ And the first thing of note about 
Modernism is that it called a halt to the particularising tendencies of the 
Romantics: with an esthetic soaring high above local colour it made 
nothing of national frontiers. This is not the place to enquire whether, 
more than a mere literary phenomenon, there be here some deep law of 
being in the New World. But it is scarcely fortuitous that the precursors 
of this turbulent movement, that deserves a more explicit name, were all 
from the more turbulent nations of the Caribbean, Mexico, Colombia, 
Cuba; while the recognised master of them all, and the greatest lyric 
poet in the Spanish language over centuries, Rubén Dario, sprang from 
the then insignificant and chaotic Nicaragua. . 

It was a rare and exotic movement, in a sense very different from that 
postulated by Bello. Poetry withdrew to its ivory tower, rejecting society 
as no fit habitat for the sensitive soul, contemning the populacho, con- 
temning no less what it called ‘ the promiscuousness of the catalogue.’ 
A brief consideration of its roots throws light on the literary process in 
the New World. Dario’s Azul, published in Chile in 1888, had marked 
the formal hoisting of the new banner, and in it a Spanish critic could 
discover echoes of Hugo, Lamartine, Musset, Baudelaire, Leconte de 
Lisle, Gautier, Sully-Prudhomme and as many more. But here was the 
phenomenon : 


‘ And yet you imitate no one. You aré neither a Romantic nor a naturalist 
nor a neurotic nor a decadent nor a Symbolist nor a Parnassian. You have 
made a witches’ brew of the lot, distilling a rare quintessence therefrom.’ 


The explanation lay in the fact that movements that in Europe had a 
time- and a logic-sequence broke on America simultaneously, crossing 
the Atlantic as it were by the same boat, and the European conception of 
cause and effect, of action and reaction, of challenge and response was 
lost. Parnassianism and Symbolism had in fact two things in common : 
the equating of poetry to the fine arts, whether music, painting or sculp- 
ture, and the consequent urge to explore and enrich the resources of 
language ; and it was on these that the Modernists fastened. 

They, too, were deeply engaged in the cause of literary emancipation, 
the search for the authentic expression of American character. And 
Dario had no sooner forged his instrument than he realised the short- 
comings of the ivory tower as an escape from the materialism of the age. 
But just where to return to earth? Remembering that in his veins there 
coursed Indian blood, he saw in a flash the pointer to his spiritual home. 


‘If there is any poetry to be found in this America of ours, it is in the old 
things, in Palenque and Utatlén, in the legendary Indian, in the refined and 
sensual Inca, in the great Moctezuma of the golden throne. The rest, Walt 
Whitman, is yours.’ 
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Once more like was calling unto like. Santos Chocano, the poet of Peru 
who with the publication of his Alma Amtrica (1906) was acclaimed 
‘the poet of America,’ is perhaps the most eloquent expression of that 
awakening. ‘The last of the Incas,’ Dario called him, but Santos 
Chocano looked forward as well as back. In his Three Notes of our 
Indigenous Soul may be seen as it were a poetic draft of the Mexican Revo- 
lution, an outline programme for A.P.R.A. 

Argentina and Uruguay form the predominantly white region of the 
continent, with no Indian problem and few traces of a remote Indian 
past. They are the countries, if any, which should own to, and hold to, 
the pull of the Old World. Yet it would be rash, even here, to jump 
to the obvious. The gaucho and the literature he inspired are the best 
proof that their way of life has its own distinctive traits. 


‘Independence in Argentina,’ writes the most distinguished historian of 
Argentine letters, Ricardo Rojas, ‘ was the reconquest of the land by the spirit 
of the Indian, It is only because we have the white man’s prejudice against the 
Indian and the patriot’s mistaken view of the Spaniard that we fail to see the 
thread that ties all our history into one. In reality there is something of the 
Indian in all of us, whether it be his blood or not. The same landscapes have 
bred in us the same emotional responses.’ 


The Mexican Revolution of 1910, the most significant event in Latin 
America since emancipation, left no doubt which of the two paths history 
was proposing to tread; and the first World War, with its threatened 
collapse of those very European values which some had held aloft for 
the spiritual salvation of the New World, powerfully stimulated the 
seatch for independent and specifically American ideals. It was precisely 
in Cérdoba, the Oxford of Argentina, that there took place in 1918 the 
famous ‘ University Reform’ that was to spread straightway, east to 
Uruguay, west to Chile, Peru and beyond, its challenge to an outworn 
intellectual legacy. And it was in Cérdoba, a year later, that a young 
student from Peru first breathed the new atmosphere and sensed, as 
he put it afterwards, ‘the death of Europe.’ His name was Haya de la 
Torre, founder-to-be of the Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana, 
A.P.R.A. for short. And Aprismo, the first indigenous political creed 
that Latin America has produced, is first and foremost an assertion of 
Indo- against Latin-Americanism. 

The poets are still the law-givers, and even more revealing of intel- 
lectual and spiritual developments than their fellow-creators in the novel. 
Yet the novel is the modern kind par excellence, and it is one that has 
proliferated exuberantly in nearly every country of Latin-America. 
Many have achieved repute in the United States and Europe through 
translation. As with the poets, the novelists knew a first phase charac- 
terised by the depicting simply of local conditions ; the fact that the 
matter lay to hand, and was sufficiently new to interest of itself, did not 
imply here either a corresponding mastery of technique. A contemporary 
critic of continental reputation, Luis Alberto Sanchez, is indeed bold 
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to affirm that the novel has not yet shaken off that early subjection to 
immediate reality, that Latin America is still a novel without novelists : 


‘Deep down in every Indo-American novelist there still exists a being in 
subjection to the tyranny of the past. Instead of feeling his way towards what 
can be done, he clings to what has been done. ’ 


The reader will note again the adjective: Indo-American. As used 
by a Peruvian, another spiritual son of the University Reform of 1918, 
it clearly suggests that the New World writer is the victim of a divided 
mind and of inhibitions that have their origin not merely in the mental 
conflict inherent in his mixed blood but—for the white part of him, 
and here we are back to Zorrilla de San Martin and Tabaré—in his his- 
torical conscience. The case is not one for psycho-analysis—the existence 
and the nature of the repressions are clear enough—but for such a 
sweeping measure of social justice as will purge that conscience of its 
load and sweep the repressions away. 

There followed a second period in which regionalism and realism 
fought a losing battle against naturalism 4 la Zola. Blest Gana—the 
Chilean Balzac, as he would have himself considered—may stand for 
the former, the Cuban Carlos Loveira for the latter. Then came the 
so-called ‘ Creole novel’ which, beginning in the countries of the Plate 
with that cult of the gaucho to which tribute has already been paid, 
renounces the dehumanising world of urban industry for the country- 
side and, alternately exalting the qualities and deploring the fate of 
Indian, negro, cholo, zambo, guajiro, huaso or mulatto, suggests that 
here too, as with Modernism, the continent is one. If one mentions 
names like Mariano Azuela of Mexico or Manuel Diaz Rodriguez of 
Venezuela, it is with the rider that there is scarcely a country of the 
twenty—including always Brazil—which cannot show others of com- 
patable significance or promise. The kind suggests further that the 
search of Latin America for ‘ authentic expression,’ in whatever medium, 
appears to be leading inevitably away from the Latin and towards the 
Indian substratum. 

Literature is but one of the arts. Yet where the arts have achieved 
expression as a function of society, and in the measure in which they 
have achieved it, they must of necessity convey the same message in 
their several idioms. The degree of convergence may, indeed, serve 
as a criterion of progress in the search. One consideration, it is true, 
might here seem at first glance to confuse the issue. The civilisations 
of pre-Columbian America were non-literary. Mayas and Aztecs had 
elaborate picture-writing, not yet fully interpreted. The Incas, lacking 
this, could still keep records by means of the knotted cords known as 
quipus. But nothing of all this survived as a living influence into the 
period of emancipation. Architecture, sculpture, music and the lesser 
decorative arts they had, on the contrary, developed to a high degree ; 
and only in the last few decades has the archxologist made possible 
anything like a comprehensive appreciation of the wealth of the heritage. 
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A superficial urge to be different had here its opportunity. Yet the 
attist who seized it would have betrayed, and known he was betraying, 
his art. Homo americanus is not a European, but neither is he an aborigine. 
He lives in the twentieth century, and his art must come to terms with 
the fact. And the composers and the painters who have carried the repute 
of contemporary Latin-American music and painting far beyond their 
native frontiers are as forward-looking as the writers. And they have 
travelled by very much the same road, to reach very much the same 
philosophical foundations for their answer to the problem of expression. 

The composer in Latin America has the advantage of a rich and 
complex tradition of genuine folk-music, both aboriginal and mestizo. 
(It is here, incidentally, that the Negro comes into his own.) He can 
invoke new and strange technical resources: the contribution of the 
percussion instrument to the enrichment of sonority and rhythm is a 
specific modern development from this source. Yet a Vila-Lobos 
from Brazil, a Carlos Chavez from Mexico, is no mere exploiter of the 
folk-loric and the exotic. They seek instead, and much more subtly, 
to cast original themes into moulds that are a combination of the tradi- 
tional in idiom and, in technique, of all that Europe has to teach. Far 
from pursuing a narrow nationalism, it has been noted that the greatest 
contemporary composers in the New World are precisely those most 
active in introducing to America the best European music. The real 
reward of Vila-Lobos, of Chavez, of Domingos Santa Cruz in Chile, of 
Juan Carlos Paz in Argentina, lies in the stirring in their respective 
countries, and beyond, of a new and critical awareness to music as one 
of the great creative activities of the civilised life. All four composers— 
and they are typical of many more—are educators as well, directors of 
musical education, dynamic heads of national conservatoires, organisers 
of concerts up and down the land. And collectively they have prepared 
the way for what is perhaps the most promising development of all 
in this field of recent years, the conscious fostering of what has been 
called ‘ americanismo musical’ in a movement based in the first instance on 
the Boletin Latino-Americano de Misica \aunched in 1935 by the eminent 
musicologist Curt Lange of Montevideo, the successive volumes of which, 
appearing peripatetically in the various capitals of Latin America, are 
doing much to reintegrate the music of a disintegrated continent into 
one more coherent expression of that continent’s basic unity. 

But in no field perhaps has Latin America more impressively jor more 
suddenly demonstrated to the world that it has come of age artistically 
and, having something vital to say, has discovered how to say it, than in 
painting. Here again, strangely enough—or perhaps, if our analysis 
has begun to reveal any suggestion of underlying principle or informing 
truth in the search for expression, not so very strangely—it is in Mexico 
and in Brazil that the portents are most portentous. In 1921 Diego 
Rivera returned to Mexico after fourteen years of the study and practice 
of painting in Europe, and was officially invited to decorate first the 
National University, then the Ministry of Education and other public 
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buildings in the capital and elsewhere, with murals. Like the composers, 
Europe had taught him all it could of technique, and like them he found 
his inspiration on his native heath, in the study of Indian architecture 
and sculpture, of mestizo folk-art, and above all in the life of Indian 
and mestizo themselves. 

For here, if ever, was art with a purpose. The Mexican Revolution, 
with its simple device ‘ Land and Justice,’ was now some ten years old. 
The commission entrusted to Rivera and to those who, like José Clemente 
Orozco, came to join him was in effect to help it through the difficult 
phase that attends all popular revolutions, when authority, legislation, 
purity of intentions are not enough unless the mass of the people can 
be actively engaged not merely as beneficiaries but as participants. 
To a still largely illiterate population it was the murals of Rivera, and 
not the Official Gazette, that gave reality to the crusade, that made the 
cry for land and justice take on meaning. It is not enough simply to 
see these vast frescoes in themselves: they must be seen in terms of 
the knots of workers and peasants drinking in with rapt and eager 
interest the social history, made visual, of Mexico past and present, 
to realise the contribution that popular art can make to the re-awakening 
of a people. And if within ten years Mexican mural painting had come 
to be recognised as the most important foreign influence on art in the 
United States, its influence throughout Latin America, particularly in 
countries with a predominantly Indian background, was much more 
immediate and went deeper still. And what Rivera has done for the 
Mexican Indian, Candido Portinari has done, again through the medium 
of the mural on public buildings such as the impressive new Ministry 
of Education in Rio de Janeiro, for the Negro of Brazil. 

It is not for the foreigner to pronounce on whether Latin America 
has yet won for herself everywhere and definitely that autochthonous 
expression in the search for which we have sought to show her engaged. 
On the direction, at least, in which it lies the reader may have formed 
an opinion, and on the spirit which informs the search. That spirit 
one may perhaps epitomise with the briefest of quotations from the 
eminent Mexican philosopher, Antonio Caso: ‘ The natural ambition 
of man is not to have more, but to be more.’ 


Vor, CXLVI.—No. 870. E 











SOME WOMEN WRITERS 


By Inez Holden 


(Ss Sunday morning, some months ago, one of the current Critics of the 
B.B.C., talking about books, said that some women writers had restless 
fidgety prose styles—like a woman searching desperately in an overcrowded 
handbag for a lipstick or powder puff. All the critics were agreed that this 
generalisation did not apply to the particular book, written by a woman, which 
they had been criticising. But the harm was done. It was an unpopular speech. 

It could be argued that the term ‘ women writers’ is in itself redundant 
since no one would speak of ‘men writers.’ There are now a great many 
successful women writers in England and it is one of the few professions in 
which there is equal pay for equal work. Usually, although not always, equally 
low pay for equally good work, and equally high pay for equally mediocre work. 

The critics of the B.B.C. did not have time to make clear to the listeners 
what, in their opinion, were the chief components of the feminine character, or 
if they considered this femininity, persisting through literature, a vice, a virtue 
or only inevitable. 

Writers who are something more than talented, or competent, are rare at 
any time, but already this year at least a dozen books of great quality, written by 
women, have been published. 

I have chosen five of these books, none are written in a restless fidgety style, 
but I think that only one of them could, conceivably, have been written by a 
man. 


- © * ~ va 


In Miss Compton-Burnett’s Two Worlds and Their Ways (Victor Gollancz, 
105. 6d.), two characters, one a school teacher and the other the wife of a head- 
master, have something to say about feminine characteristics. 

‘I thought girls were more subtle and cruel in their methods,’ said Juliet. 

‘Now did you really think so ?’ said her sister, ‘ Or are you just repeating 
what you have heard ?’” 

‘I think I thought that was thinking so. I believe it generally is. When 
people think about a thing, they do say what they have heard. If they had 
heard nothing they would not think about it.’ 

A little later on Juliet’s sister remarks that ‘Girls are themselves— 
Individual, variable, understanding and loyal in their own way ’—she gave a 
faint smile, as though such things as mimicry did occur to her—‘ in need of 
supervision and training to bring out their best; and the best may be very 


Miss Compton-Burnett’s story is set in the late nineteenth century so we 
might suppose that, to the two governess-aunts of Two Worlds and Their Ways, 
these were to be considered the typical feminine traits of the time. But even 
this would be an over-simplification because, of course, Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s characters do not talk to express their opinions but rather to reveal 
their own natures to the reader. 

It could be said, however, that Miss Compton-Burnett, herself, is more 
subtle and cruel than most men writing to-day. All the characters of Two 
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Worlds and Their Ways ate witty, they talk elegantly and seem to be smoothly, 
naturally wicked. But they talk on two levels, they say the sort of things which 
can be heard in civilised conversation anywhere and they also say the things 
which usually lie hidden far back in the secret mind. They speak with two 
voices, they think aloud, but always in this same sharp, polished, clear 
dialogue. It is like a period piece played in modern dress—a duel in the sub- 
conscious. 

In the first two or three pages of Two Worlds and Their Ways, we hear Sir 
Roderick Shelley’s second wife, Maria, asking him, ‘ How did you come to 
have one sister-in-law who keeps a school and another married to a man who 
keeps another ? It does not seem to fit in with you.’ 

“I married into different stock. I am a clod, a squire, a turnip, anything 


‘you please. Or nothing you please I daresay.’ 
elfcatishe 


‘You are a very s tisfied person.’ 

The squire replies that he doesn’t wish to improve, but adds, ‘I have not 
much opinion of myself.’ 

So Sir Roderick and his wife say what they think in everyday tones of voice. 

In Miss Compton-Burnett’s book Sefton and Clemence are the two children 
of the second marriage. Grandpa Firebrace and Oliver are the father-in-law 
and son of the first marriage. Maria, Sir Roderick’s second wife, wishes that 
her own son, Sefton, was the heir instead of Oliver. Sir Roderick shares her 
wish. Miss Petticott, the governess, hopes that if she stays long enough with 
the Shelleys they will provide her with enough money for her old age. All 
these people are living together in the same house and soon the two sisters-in- 
law, the governess-aunts, Lesbia and Juliet and Juliet’s husband, Lucius, the 
headmaster, arrive to discuss the question of the two children going to school. 

Sir Roderick is not so much affected by the memory of his first wife as Maria 
is. Although heartbroken at his first wife’s death, he has now forgotten her 
and he has forgotten the grief he felt when she died. He has also, to some 
extent, forgotten his second wife too, because he continues to call her, ‘ My 
pretty,’ although it means nothing to him. 

Sefton asks, ‘ Why does Father call Mother that ?’ 

‘ He got into the way of it when they were younger,’ said Miss Petticott in 
a low explanatory tone. ‘ And he has never given it up. There are often little 
habits like that between happily married people.’ 

‘ Then isn’t she pretty any longer ?’ 

‘ That is not for me to say. No doubt she is pretty to him.’ 

‘ Then you don’t think she is pretty ?’ 

* She has not asked me what I think.’ 

‘ But the boy has,’ said Mr. Firebrace with enjoyment. 

‘I cannot answer him. He is old enough to know that.’ 

‘ What do you think yourself, Mother,’ said Clemence. 

‘I am pleasant to look at. I was never any more.’ 

‘ Thank you my dear,’ said Sir Roderick extending his cup. 

Now in real life, in a situation already somewhat tense, a conversation of 
this kind would probably not get so far, or, if it did, it might well lead to a 
series of actions. Perhaps the children would be taken upstairs, the governess 
would blush, Lady Shelley would cry and Sir Roderick stamp out of the room 
to walk alone in the rose garden, away from the desperate domestic scene. But 
in the world of Miss Compton-Burnett this conversation is punctuated only by 
Sir Roderick’s ‘ Thank you my dear,’ as he asks for another cup of tea. 

The art of Miss Compton-Burnett is rather like an elaborate piece of needle- 
work, you can see the stitches, or you can see the whole design. If you wish 
you can examine both at once. 

In this story there are the two worlds, the world of the children and the 
world of the adults. The children are caught cheating at their lessons and the 
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adults, too, are discovered cheating in their own way. The worlds of adults 
and juveniles over-lock and inter-laj. Both are piebald peoples—children in 
the process of becoming grown up and grown-ups who have not yet lost all 
their childishness, in fact it is like the two worlds of our own day—the world 
of power-politics and the world of humanism. But Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
characters are all in complete control of the words they use. The boy, Sefton, 
is conversationally the equal of Juliet, the talk of the young butler Aldom is as 
good as that of the governess, Miss Petticott. 

Perhaps in its extraordinary intricacy and deftness of dialogue Two Worlds 
and Their Ways is an essentially feminine book. Certainly it would be necessary 
to go very far before finding any man writing to-day who would be able to 
produce anything like it. 


* * * * * 


Stevie Smith writes poetically. Her book The Holiday (Chapman and Hall, 
85. 6d.), is like a long poem with a lot of little poems let in. It is all the gover- 
ness-aunts of Miss Compton-Burnett’s book say about girls. ‘ Individual and 
variable ’ to an extreme degree. It is ‘ understanding and loyal’ too. Perhaps 
too loyal wherever Mother Empire and England my England cut across the 
prose. One might even think, at first sight, that Stevie Smith is ‘in need of 
supervision and training to bring out the best.’ But this would be a mis- 
understanding of her book. The best is already there and ‘ the best may be 
very good.’ Stevie Smith writes like a reckless driver who is not halted by 
traffic lights, she ‘ chances the amber,’ and gets well ahead and, as it turns out, 
the journey is a great success. 

There are a lot of characters in The Holiday. There is Celia, the heroine, 
there is Uncle Heber, a clergyman in the country, there is Cousin Caz, and Tiny, 
and Tiny’s terrible brother Clem from whom they are all on the run, but he 
catches up with them in the end, there is the city with its ministries, bureaux 
and secret codes to which all must return when the holiday is over. 

There is a tense situation between some of the characters. Every so often— 
and, in fact, it is very often, they attempt to resolve their problems with their 
tears. 

A writer so intensely individual as Stevie Smith must expect to come up 
against individuality in her readers, and for me, personally, parts of The Holiday, 
good as it is, were marred by too many tears. Sometimes there are so many 
tears that they seem to fall through the pages like a thin sad rain, and occasion- 
ally, I think, like angry rain working up towards a hailstorm. Celia believes 
that tears are a quiet and beautiful thing, she believes that they wash away the 
sins of ill-temper and hatred between people. 

But, of course, in Stevie Smith’s book there is a deeper significance in these 
tears, they seem to have some link with the unconscious—with the water into 
which she jumps in an attempt at suicide, while the pre-occupied cat, Eto, sails 
by intent only on chasing a sea-beetle which runs across the raft. These are not 
ordinary tears then, there is despair in them too—and the desperation of the 
Donald Duck of our days—the unhappiness of our world in conflict. There is 
also gentleness and sympathy and a certain dirge-like poetry in this wailing 
through the hols. Never have tears been made to go so fat. 

Celia is helping her Uncle Heber in the potato patch. She talks about the 
sin of sloth and how it runs with fear—‘ fear of action and so inaction. . . . 
Uncle I am not proud of this—Uncle you see how it is (I begin to cry, the tears 
fall down into the potato patch).’ Celia talks about the proverbs and their 
advice and how practical they are, ‘ But in some fashion also they make an 
unpleasant picture of a too practical, too self-advantageous virtue,’ she tells 
her uncle that this biblical advice to be an ant and to be a squirrel is often the 
wisdom of Polonius ‘ looking out for Number One,’ she says that ‘ a lot of gay 
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and generous people like Lopez are not ants or squirrels,’ so, ‘ Although it is 
necessary to be practical it is not the whole story,’ she goes on to talk about her 
childhood and to wonder if she went back to the point where she could say 
“here I was wrongly educated, here I took the wrong path,’ knowing what 
she now knows, it would be different. But she realises that it would not be 
different. ‘ Yes Uncle everything is different but everything is the same,’ and 
of course her tears fall down so thick and fast again that she cannot see the 
potatoes. 

For some pages after this there are no tears. There is a masterly description 
of a lecture by ‘ the great Dean Inge.’ It is only a paragraph, but it is so light 
and witty. Then she takes one sentence from the ‘ great Dean’s ’ talk and she 
makes a lovely poem. 

Later Celia says, ‘ At night-time when one has a fever one thinks of the 
grief and the grievances . . .” she thinks how, in her fever, she will write a 
book and ‘ how thick the tears will fall down.’ I daresay. 

On the next page Celia is crying again. But this time with laughter as she 
remembers the remarks of the Industrialist Rackstraw. ‘ There was a horrible 
little child at the week-end, I shouldn’t care tuppence if I never saw him again. 
The Times, Miss Phoze,’ says Rackstraw, ‘ has never had a good word to say 
for Russia since the Revolution ; I took the matter up with them myself; I 
wrote to Segrave, I said, ‘ Is your man telling the truth ?’ 

The last chapter but one begins with five people, three of them are crying. 
Tuffie because she is anxious about her daughter, Dinah, in the A.T.S. in 
Palestine. Tiny because he is thinking about his brother, whom he hates and 
fears, and Celia because of the wickedness in her own heart. 

But how funny and tragic and wise The Holiday is and what poetical dancing 
prose it has. It is a very feminine book too, but it is difficult to know why. I 
do not think it is the crying that makes it seem so feminine, there may not be 
sO many men writing nowadays who would be likely to put so much sobbing 
in a story, but the Victorians were fond of tears—in fiction and in fact—there 
was such a thing as ‘ manly tears’ in those days and, from all accounts, a 
considerable amount of crying in the House of Commons, and for all we know 
in the Lords too. No I think the most feminine characteristics of Stevie 
Smith’s book are again understanding and, again, lightness of touch. 

Towards the end of The Holiday Cousin Caz says ,“ Why, oh why do we cry 
so much ?’ and Celia answers, ‘Oh I don’t know, everybody does, but some 
have not the courage to cry.’ In this lyrical, witty and worthwhile book I am 
only doubtful of this ‘ Strength Through Tears.’ 


* * * * * 


Betty Miller’s book The Death of the Nightingale (Robert Hale, 8s. 6d.), begins 
with Professor Cain switching on the electric light over his desk. It is three 
o’clock in the afternoon and brilliant sunshine outside. But Professor Cain 
likes the artificial light, it suits him, it does not vary and it can be controlled. 
At the end of the book Professor Cain is back at his desk, he receives a circular 
from a firm of comptometer-makers but, impatiently, he drops the circular 
into the waste paper basket, ‘ What is the good, he found himself thinking, of 
a world regulated by machinery when the mainspring of it all, the human 
heart itself, can, in no circumstances, reliably be mechanised,’ and in a little 
while he has shut the shutters against the sunlight and against the sound of a 
bird singing outside. Professor Cain settles down again to his notebooks and 
his reference books with only the bright electric light shining down on his desk, 

The two nightingales then, if I have understood it rightly, are like the living 
and the artificial nightingales of the Hans Andersen story. The living songster 
is the symbol of emotional irrational life and the toy creature the symbol of the 
mechanised aspect of our own civilisation. ‘ With the living nightingale,’ says 
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the fairy story, ‘ one could never reckon on what was coming but everything is 
settled in advance with the artificial bird. . . .” 

At the end of Betty Miller’s story of Professor Cain the living nightingale, 
the emotional life, is dead and the artificial nightingale is not working too well 
either. 

Professor Cain has been married but his wife fell in love with a younger man, 
one'of his own students, Cain persuaded the young housemaid Ella to take the 
baby away so that the erring mother never saw her daughter again. 

At the beginning of Betty Miller’s book we learn that Leonie, now grown 
up, wants to marry Mathew O’Farrell. Professor Cain does not take the news 
well, it seems to him that he is being deserted a second time in favour of a 
younger man. 

Mathew O'Farrell is the son of Kevin O’Farrell. Professor Cain was once 
in love with Rose, Kevin’s wife and Mathew’s mother, and it was Professor 
Cain, too, who betrayed Kevin to his murderers at the time of the ‘ troubles ’ in 
Ireland. 

Now here already is the making of a good story, two men politically 
opposed who each believed themselves in the right, two points of view which 
can never meet. Betty Miller tells the story rather well and she does not lose 
sight of her main philosophical theme ; she writes with sensitivity and with wit. 
It is a very feminine book not in the ‘ individual and variable’ way of Stevie 
Smith, but rathex in the physical manner in which she is able to describe things, 
at times making her words play the part of paints or notes in music. Yet I 
think that The Death of the Nightingale is, to a certain extent, a failure. Why? 
First the conception, the philosophical intent, is superior to the completed work, 
which is the same as saying that it is a serious and important book which has not 
quite come off. 

It seems, also, to be rather over-weighted with a sub-plot. Professor Cain’s 
housekeeper, Mrs. Paull, has a daughter, Anita. One evening Mathew has a 
sordid casual affair with Anita. Then Anita tells him that she has only done this 
to spite Leonie. She tells him, too, that she is the illegitimate daughter of 
Professor Cain and her mother, Mrs. Paull, is the young housemaid, Ella, who 
helped Cain to abduct Leonie in babyhood. 

Now there is nothing improbable in all this, but isn’t it perhaps too much ? 
These plots and sub-plots would be all right if Betty Miller rattled the reader 
along at a good speed, but she does not. The book is a slow, serious, con- 
templative piece of work. Ina way it is too carefully written, and somehow it 
has not been possible to sustain the effort successfully. It would have been better 
if Betty Miller could have taken a leaf from Stevie Smith’s book. Taken a 
holiday, in fact, and ‘ chanced the amber ’ at the traffic lights. 

Reading Betty Miller’s book is rather like being taken for a country walk 
with someone who has promised to tell you all about strange murderous 
* goings-on’ in the village. Your companion of the country walk stops, 
sometimes, to stare at each leaf in the hedgerow and then to describe it. She 
enchants you, at other times with descriptions of the large, generous landscape 
around you, and every now and then, as you walk over the high hills, you are 
told a bit more about the dark jealousies and incest down there in the village. 
You know that your companion is not just gossiping, she sees some deeper 
significance in the way the villagers act, she tries to convey her meaning to you 
and sometimes succeeds and sometimes fails. Finally you feel that you have 
had an interesting country walk, you have seen the green fields and the rolling 
downs and your perceptions have been heightened. You have heard the plots 
and counter-plots of village life and you have enjoyed the company of a 
delightful, talented and sensitive companion, but you feel, too, that the conver- 
— _ the country walk has not turned out quite as it was, originally, 
inten 
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The Death of the Nightingale deserves a better book-jacket, and it seems a pity 
= . “iday of this distinction should not have been as beautifully produced as 
loliday. 


* * * * * 


Elizabeth Bowen writes of the long day in our lives from 1940 to the 
Invasion of Europe. As we read The Heat of the Day (Jonathan Cape, 9s. 6d.), 
we see — the sky and the earth that we knew then, the mist sadde dawns 
and the dark nights when the buildings, as if we were seeing them for the first 
time, took on a new shape and a new significance. What lies ahead of us now 
may be better or worse, but it will be different. Elizabeth Bowen brings back 
those now so-distant days. The texture of war-time London is in her book. 

She writes about individuals struggling against, or swimming with, the 
current of violent outside events. Other writers have recently done the same 
thing. But Elizabeth Bowen does it better. 

Yet I think there is one fault in the creation of the character of Robert, and 
it is all the more apparent since the drawing of the other characters is so 
masterly. 

The main plot recalls the question we used to ask each other in adolescence, 
‘ Could you fall in love with a Spy ? ’ and it is in this problem that the weakness 
lies. Robert is not only a spy, but also a spy we cannot believe in. He is a 
cardboard character. We do not know why he is ‘aiding the enemy.’ A 
number of reasons are given, of course, but all are inadequate. 

Stella, the central character, goes down to Robert’s house, the purpose of 
her journey is to find out the reasons for Robert’s treachery—the compulsion 
under which he acted when he decided to become an enemy agent. But the 
reason is not made clear to the reader. The fact that his family are going to 
sell his house—sooner or later—does not seem to be excuse enough for Robert 
to sell his country. Nor do I think it was so intended. 

In a later conversation with Stella, Robert seems to dislike the concept of 
Freedom, he says that most people don’t want it and, anyhow, are not fit to 
take it. Then, clearly, he supports Fascism, but he does not appear to have the 
character of a Fascist. He is not aggressive, sadistic, exhibitionistic or anti- 
Semite, and he has no admiration for swashbuckling ‘ leaders.’ Yet we are 
not told that he is a stupid man, so we must suppose that he knows what 
he is doing. He says of the Enemy, ‘ They won’t last long afterwards’ 
—a weak argument—he talks about his dark thoughts on the retreat to 
Dunkirk and in his last hours he tells Stella that he hopes, still, to escape and 
that his idea, ‘ the idea’ is too good to die. But what is his idea, ‘the idea’, and 
how can it be too good to die when it has never been good enough to be born ? 

In a book in which every chapter and every situation is complete only the 
character of Robert is unfinished. The counter-spy, Harrison, on the other 
hand, is convincing enough, he talks in a curious kind of slang which makes 
him seem all the more real and more menacing, like a man grown tall in moon- 
light. 
’ The minor characters are of such intense interest in The Heat of the Day that 
it is as good as reading a number of novels. Even the funeral of ‘ cousin 
Francis ’ is like a beautiful long short story, and Stella’s young son, Roderick, 
with his sense of duty, ‘ the fitness of things,’ and his own inadequacy is a 
most moving character. Roderick’s friend Fred, who is in the army with him 
is clearly a much more resolved character. We only see Fred once—taller than 
Roderick and moving away at the railway station the day Roderick comes to 
meet his mother. We hear about Fred through Roderick’s letters to Stella, 
and, each time, through Fred, we learn more about Roderick—‘ Fred took an, 
if anything, still more dim view than I did ’—‘ Fred points out that it may still 
be necessary to invade Europe.’ When Stella tells her son the true circum- 
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stances of Robert’s death Roderick trys to console her, but he cannot find any- 
pee se any to say. Stella says that perhaps one should not tell people thi 

to which they can say nothing. ‘ But after all you were an outside person,’ she 
says. ‘Do you really think I-am a person ?’” Roderick asks gravely. 

At the time of the war over London we lived under the exacting discipline 
of our work in ministry, factory or hospital, and we lived within the framework 
of danger. Air raid casualties were not so great in proportion to the population 
of London, but narrow escapes from death were the background of everybody’s 
ordinary life. They were never discussed because they were a part of the idiom 
of the day. In Elizabeth Bowen’s book there is often an inner psychological 
situation which marches with the outer events. Louie, the girl who suffers the 
loneliness of the ‘ maladjusted ’ only just avoids a disaster in her own life, but 
Tom dies in time, the child is born and Louie lives on with more hope and less 
loneliness—all three have had one of those narrow escapes of war-time London. 

The Heat of the Day has to be read slowly. It is like a very delicate dish 
served on perfect porcelain. It cannot be wolfed down. If one reads a little © 
at a time one finds more to enjoy since it is very concentrated. But it is still 
better if it is read a second time. 

It is the story of a woman, told by a woman, and since I do not believe it 
could have been successfully told by a man we may suppose that it is also an 
essentially feminine work of art and that it could be considered so at any time in 
history. The Heat of the Day has also an extraordinary delicacy and strength, 
and these qualities are combined in a way that belong especially to the writings 
of Elizabeth Bowen. I think this book one of the most significant that have 
come out of the war. 


* * ~ ” * 


Francois Villon, by Cicely Mackworth (John Westhouse, 9s. 64.), is, I think, 
the only one of these books which could equally well have been written by a 
man. It is not a novel, but Cicely Mackworth uses the talents of a novelist in 
making the fifteenth-century poet seem like a contemporary figure. We feel 
that we could, indeed, be reading the story of ‘ spivs ’ and sloe-eyed ‘ wide boys ’ 
living around the Tottenham Court Road to-day. But I do not think its timeless 
quality comes only from its objectivity and accuracy. Cicely Mackworth has a 
great understanding of poetry and she uses the talents of a poet too in telling 
the touching story of Francois Villon. : 

Whether femininity persists in literature or not we do not know. What 
appear to be feminine qualities in prose may only be fashions in what are 
believed to be feminine qualities. Although there are also a number of men 
who seem to write sometimes too much like ‘ young ladies ’ I am inclined to 
think that the Critics of the B.B.C. were on the wrong tack all the time and that 
there are really only good and bad books. 


Books of the Month will be resumed in the September issue. 








